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We Carry Complete Stocks 


Heiser Saddles, Bridles and Harness; Justin’s 
Riding Boots; Spurs; Stetson Western Hats; 
Cold Weather Goods in Leather Vests, Fur and 
& Fur-lined Coats, and all other descriptions of 
y) Warm Clothing for the Range. 





Stockmen and Ranchmen Can Depend 
upon This Store for Reliable Supplies 


Send for Our 
STOCKMEN’S 
CATALOGUE 


Our Prices Are Right 


This Saddle is guaranteed 
Heiser’s Full Hand Flower Stamped Saddle 
Double or three-quarter rig. ° . 
If rawhide or leather horn, deduct $2.50. New Price $93.50 

















THE BEAUTIFUL BROADMOOR HOTEL 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
In which city the American National Live Stock Association will hold its next annual convention 


The Broadmoor will be headquarters for many stockmen during this convention 
RATES: Single, $2.50 and up; Double, $4 and up—EUROPEAN PLAN 
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There is general and assuring revival in Shorthorn trade east and west, be- 
cause the Shorthorn cow and the Shorthorn steer are making regular profits to 
their producers. | 


~ Sale averages for pure-bred Shorthorns are exceeding expectations: Anoka sale, 


over $800; International, $680; San Francisco, $310. Settlements largely cash. Short- 
horn steers are selling at the top of all markets. Now is the time to lay foundation for 
better business. 


Remember the Shorthorn sale at the National Western Stock Show, Denver, Wed- 
nesday, January 18, 1922. A select offering. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 DEXTER PARK AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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* | TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


American National Live Stock Association 
TO BE HELD AT 
AMERICA THEATER 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
eo); ¢ January 12, 13, and 14, 1922 


A STOCKMEN are cordially invited to attend this convention. Among the im- 
portant subjects to be considered are the following: 


Financing the live-stock industry. Supervision of markets by Department of Agriculture. 
Railroad rates on live stock and feedstuffs. Value of grazing on national forests—needed im- 
Vital amendments to the Transportation Act. provements. 

Campaign to increase consumption of meat. Taxation. 

Retail prices of meat. Import duties on live stock and its products. 


These and other subjects will be ably discussed by speakers of national reputation. 
Every state and local live-stock organization should be represented at this convention. 


Colorado Springs has ample hotel accommodations at reasonable prices. For hotel reservations 
write the Chamber of Commerce, Colorado Springs, Colorado. The railroads have authorized a fare 
of one and one-half on the certificate plan. Tickets on sale January 8 to 11. When buying your 
ticket, please ask agent for the usual certificate. Final return limit on all tickets January 22, 1922, 
which will enable those who so wish to attend the National Western Stock Show at Denver on 
January 15 to 21. 


| | THE ANTLERS HOTEL 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 











Located in the Center of the City 


Make The Antlers your Headquarters during the Annual Con- 
Sa vention of the American National Live Stock Association 


SPECIAL CONVENTION RATES 
j Single Room without Bath $2.50 (one person) Double Room without Bath (2 persons) $2.00 each person 
Single Room with Bath $3.00 (one person) Double Room with Bath (2 persons) $2.50 each person 
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The 
American Live Stock and 


Loan Company 


[Incorporated 1901] 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
{Ground Floor] 
FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 
‘First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 


Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or 
feeding. 


Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 
Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by “THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on 


se Cg matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write 
or them. 


A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, 
President Vice-President 





ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
Secretary-Treasurer Gen’! Mgr., Am. Cattle Co. 








A Cordial Invitation Is Extended... . 


To Members of the 


American National Live Stock Association 
To Visit the 


NATIONAL WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


DENVER, COLORADO 


JANUARY 14-21, 1922 REDUCED RATES ON ALL RAILROADS 





WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY 


A. J. KNOLLIN, Manager Cc. H. SHURTE, Assistant Manager 
CHICAGO OMAHA 


KANSAS CITY, MO. DENVER SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
A — Salesmen: Salesmen: Salesmen: Salesman 
Cc. H. Shurte Ed Nolan I. E. Horseman Harry Bulla W. G. Hazelwood 
Ernie Beilfus “Kid” Kyte Dave Hamer Vv. B. Stark 


Indorse the Action of Your Association by shipping to us, and you will receive better service and make it possible to 
better distribute shipments and stabilize the market. 


Your Moral Support started this company. 
Your Patronage will make it the great success it should be. 
Indorsed by the National Wool Growers’ Association and by the following State Associations: 


Idaho Wool Growers’ Association Washington Wool Growers’ Association Arizona Wool Growers’ Association 


Utah Wool Growers’ Association ° ; saat New Mexico Wool Growers’ Association 
Montana Wool Growers’ Association Nevada Wool Growers’ Association California Wool Growers’ Association 


WOOL GROWERS’ COMMISSION COMPANY 
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OX TEAM CARTING WOOL IN THE TRANSVAAL 


- Cattle Conditions in Southern Rhodesia 
BY RICHARD WALSH 


[Among the British possessions in South Africa is Rhodesia— a vast stretch of territory extending from the Belgian Congo to the 


Transvaal. The country is named after Cecil Rhodes, the founder of the British South Africa Company, and is administered by 
that company under charter from the government. It is divided into two parts—Northern and Southern Rhodesia—each with its 
own local administration. The total area is about 450,000 square miles. The population in 1911 was estimated at 1,750,000, of 
whom all but 25,000 were natives. 

Northern Rhodesia begins at about the tenth parallel, southern latitude, and thus lies in the torrid zone. Most sections of it 
are densely wooded, and it abounds in game. Large herds of native cattle and rich mineral deposits are found, but comparatively 
few Europeans have as yet made their homes here. 

From the points of view of agricultural possibilities and European settlement, Southern Rhodesia is the more important of 
the two divisions. It is about the size of Montana. Its subtropical climate is tempered by its higher average altitude. It, too, 
possesses valuable mineral ores. The soil is generally fertile, and most cereals and vegetables do well. It is, in large part, excel- 
lently suited for cattle-raising. The native breeds furnish a gooil foundation stock, and efforts to improve them through the impor- 
tation of pedigreed animals are continually going on. 

In a recent issue we recorded the death, last August, of Richard Walsh at his home in Bulawayo, the largest town in Southern 
Rhodesia. Mr. Walsh was for many years manager of the world-famous Adair Ranch in the Panhandle of Texas and was known 
to multitudes of cattlemen throughout the West. After two years spent in Brazil helping Murdo Mackenzie establish his ranches 
near Sao Paulo, he, in 1913, went to Rhodesia to take charge of tie extensive live-stock interests of the British South Africa Com- 
pany there. He was the first to introduce modern methods of cattle-ranching on a large scale in that country. “His great work 


in this connection,” says the Bulawayo Chronicle of September 3, “is well known to Rhodesians and will stand as a monument to 
his name.” 


In 1920-21 Mr. Walsh, in the interest of his company, made a trip to Europe and the United States. In January of this year 
he attended the convention of the American National Live Stock Association at El Paso, where he was warmly welcomed by scores 


of his old friends, who prevailed upon him to tell of his experiences in South Africa. From his address on that occasion we repro- 
duce the following. (The cattle pictures have been borrowed from the Pastoral Review of Melbourne, Australia.) ] 





Country Well Adapted to Cattle-Raising — problem that necessarily interferes with our plans for 
HODESIA I consider the coming cattle country. building up the live-stock industry of that country. 
It is, of course, a long way off. It takes thirty Southern Rhodesia at the present time has only 


days by boat from New York to Cape Town, about 1,500,000 head of cattle, but it is easily capable 
and after that a journey of 1,360 miles by rail to of supporting ten times that number. The country, as 
Bulawayo. This creates an awkward transportation a whole, is well watered. The annual rainfall varies 
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from twelve to twenty-three inches, and there are sev- 
eral important rivers. Where water has to be dug for, 
it is found at shallow depths. Native grasses of excel- 
lent quality furnish a sufficient feed supply all the 
year around. There is a rainy season lasting four 


THE LATE “DICK” WALSH 


months, and a dry season of eight months. But 
droughts, such as visit the United States from time 
to time, are unknown. The altitude in the sections 
where our ranches are located ranges from 1,500 to 
4,200 feet above sea-level, and the heat seldom be- 
comes oppressive. On the other hand, the winters 
are never very cold, freezing temperatures being ex- 
tremely rare. 

It is curious to note how below the Equator every- 
thing is reversed. Not only the farther south one 
goes, the cooler and more healthful is the climate, but 
the malaria country is in the inland mountains, while 
the salubrious districts lie along the coast. 

There is no free range in Rhodesia. All the land is 
either owned or leased. Most of the outside range— 





fifty miles or more from the railroad—is the property 
of the government and can be bought at about $1 an 
acre, on easy terms. Or it may be leased for five 
years, and, if later the lessee decides to buy, the lease 
money is credited on the purchase price. Along the 
railroad, land is worth about $5 an acre. 

Twenty years ago the country was well stocked 
with native herds. That wily old potentate, Loben- 
gula, king of the Matabeles, was a great stock-raiser, 
with very sound ideas as to how the business should 
be conducted. He picked out the best pastures for 
himself, and filled them with selected cattle, all classi- 
fied according to colors and grades. But then came 
the rinderpest and practically wiped out all the do- 
mestic animals in the whole of Rhodesia. They are 
only beginning to recover from that catastrophe now. 


Breeding up the Native Stock 


During the past seven years much has been done 
to build up the cattle industry of Rhodesia. The aver- 
age annual increase during that period has been no 
less than 10 per cent. Last year (1920) it was even 
12 per cent. One of the greatest difficulties encoun- 
tered is in getting good bulls to use on the native, or 
Kafir, cows. These latter are very small animals— 
short-legged, compact, and as nice little creatures as 
one would wish to see. When fat, they dress only 
from 250 to 300 pounds. As they have been inbred 
for centuries, they respond wonderfully to crossing. 
Crossed with any of our improved breeds, the result 
is simply marvelous. 

This breeding-up process is no new experiment. 
In 1902, following the Boer War, the British govern- 
ment bought 7,000 yearling and two-year-old heifers 
in Texas and shipped them to South Africa to help the 
Boers restock their depleted farms. Now, there are 
two classes of Boers. One class is composed of very 
superior individuals. For the other I cannot say as 
much, they being a lazy and shiftless tribe that live 
by their guns alone. Unfortunately most of the cattle 
sent out were given to this latter class, who turned 
them out on the range, where there was actually not 
a drop of water, and let them die of thirst. Of those 
cattle, however, that fell into more deserving hands 
some are living to this day—nineteen years after; and 
I am told that they have not missed having a calf 
regularly every year, and that they are good for sev- 
eral seasons yet. 

When these Texas cattle came out to South Africa, 
they were tested with all the various diseases of which 
that country boasts, and were found to be the most 
resistant that had ever been imported there. To 
Texas fever they were absolutely impervious. This 
goes to prove that Texas cattle would do very well in 
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Rhodesia, if we could only get them-across. There 
are no direct shipping facilities from any port in the 
southern United States to Cape Town, and transport- 
ing them by rail to New York is, of course, out of the 
question. If this problem of transportation could be 
solved, I am confident that we could develop a big busi- 
ness exporting Texas cattle to Rhodesia—first bulls, 
and later on both bulls and heifers. 


Herding Methods Differ from American 


The method of handling cattle in Rhodesia is quite 
different from that prevailing in this country. On the 
3,500,000 acres of land making up the ranges of the 
British South Africa Comany we are now running 
about 90,000 cattle. All these animals are counted 
twice a day—morning and evening. They are run 
in herds of 200 head each, each herd in charge of 
two negroes. These natives, to all intents and pur- 
poses, are savages. They stalk about naked, save for 
a breech-cloth. They actually live with the cattle, 
herding them all day on foot. They cannot count as 
high as 200—ten is their limit. So they take little 
sticks. When they have counted ten cattle, they drop 
a stick, and keep this up till the full number is reached. 
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If they are short, they will tell you on their fingers. 
For this work we pay the boss of the team about $5 
a month, and his assistant, who is just a kid, $2.50. 
Besides, they get their board, which consists of two 
pounds of cornmeal a day and a handful of salt once 
a week. This, as you will see, simplifies the labor 
problem considerably. 

However, those fellows are not quite so innocent 
as they look. We have to keep a pretty close watch 
on them. Their great temptation is to kill the cattle 
to eat, as they are very fond of meat. At first we 
made it a rule that whenever an animal died the native 
herders were to report it to the white man in charge of 
their division. These overseers each have from 6,000 
to 8,000 head of cattle under their control, which they 
check up the first week in every month, counting them 
and marking all the calves born during the previous 
month, so that they always know exactly where they 
stand. We soon found that we were having a heavier 
mortality than conditions warranted. Looking into 
the matter, we discovered that the natives were sur- 
reptitiously adding to their beef supply. A native 
would strangle one of the animals and report the 
casualty to the overseer, who thereupon would con- 
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IMPROVING NATIVE STOCK IN RHODESIA—CALVES BY RED-POLL BULL 
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TWO-YEAR-OLD HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN GRADE HEIFERS ON RHODESIAN RANCH 


duct a post-mortem and turn the carcass over to the 
herders. To stop this game, we ordered that all car- 
casses of dead cattle thenceforth should be burned 
up. After that the death-rate promptly decreased. 

The native’s wealth is based on his cattle. Up to 
1920 more cattle were owned by natives than by white 
men. In that year, however, we overtook them, as 
our herds had been growing much faster than theirs. 
There are at present about 6,600 pure-bred, registered 
cattle in Southern Rhodesia. Probably 6,000 of these 
are bulls—of all the standard breeds, both beef and 
dairy. In addition, we have what are known as the 
“Africanders”—long-legged, sure-footed beasts, from 
their conformation evidently descendants of the Brah- 
ma, which the Boers have been breeding for work- 
oxen. For this purpose the Africanders are very use- 
ful, and also to cross on the native cows; but as a 
source of beef supply they rank low. 


Marketing Conditions 
The native steers are not fit for the market until 
they are six years old. By that time they will weigh 
around 900 pounds, and will dress half of that. They 
command a good price. Last year our steers brought 


$55 a head, delivered on the ranch. As the total cost 
of production averages only $3 a year per head, it will 
be seen that the business is not without its compensa- 
tions. 

Johannesburg, in the Transvaal, is our principal 
market. They have no packers there, but they know 
a thing or two about buying cattle nevertheless. Last 
year I had an exceptionally fine bunch of steers that I 
had bought for speculative purposes. They were ten 
years old (if you keep them long enough, they will 
eventually grow to fairly good size), and I was not a 
little proud of them. I was going to ship them to 
Johannesburg. At the railroad station I met a Jewish 
trader who offered me $85 a head. This was a very 
fair price, but I was anxious to establish a reputation 
at the Johannesburg market, and declined the offer. 
I sent them down. On the same train went the Jew— 
with the result that I was forced to accept $50 a head, 
gross, for my steers. 


Co-operative Slaughtering Plants 


Naturally we are anxious to get out of the hands 
of that crowd at Johannesburg. To that end, four 
years ago there was organized in Southern Rhodesia 
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a company known as the Farmers’ Co-operative Meat 
Industry, which erected a plant and started to kill and 
freeze cattle. Today they have three slaughtering and 
cold-storage plants in operation, and three others are 
being established—all financed by the farmers them- 
selves. Members send their cattle to the company for 
slaughter, and either receive an advance of 75 per cent 
of the value, for which they pay 7 per cent interest 
until the meat is sold, or wait till the product is dis- 
posed of, when they get the full proceeds. 

If the fresh meat cannot be sold locally, it is frozen 
for export. There exists a good market for this prod- 
uct in Italy, France, and Holland. At present our car- 
casses are too light to suit the English trade, but when 
we get our cattle graded up we intend to go after that 
market. 

In connection with the slaughtering plant there 
have also been established a tannery and a fertilizer 
factory, and most of the by-products are now being 
utilized. The co-operative movement is making rapid 
headway in South Africa, and I predict a prosperous 
future for these enterprises. 

So far as I know, the packers have hitherto made 
no attempt to obtain concessions in Rhodesia. Pre- 
sumably the country does not as yet possess enough 
cattle to interest them. 
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Some Handicaps of the Business 


In the cost of producing cattle, dipping is the most 
important item. We have the Texas tick and several 
other varieties to contend with. Under the law of 
Rhodesia, all cattle must be dipped. We dip ours 
once a week in summer and every other week in win- 
ter. The cost of this is one cent a head; but when you 
have 90,000 cattle, it is not only a pretty big job, but 
also involves a considerable outlay of money. 

Our losses last year averaged 314 per cent. Of 
these, about one-third were due to predatory animals. 
Lions alone got away with nearly 500 head of cattle. 

One of our greatest troubles is in connection with 
fencing. It is practically impossible to keep up a fence 
in Rhodesia. The wild animals simply will not tolerate 
it. Ostriches and elephants are particularly hostile to 
these obstructions to their free progress. An ostrich 
encountering a fence on its cross-country tramps does 
not turn aside and walk around, but backs up and 
charges, and keeps this up until the obstacle is anni- 
hilated. When an elephant comes along and sees a 
fence, he takes a fiendish delight in tearing up about 
a mile of it, twisting the barbed wire into knots, and 
breaking it up—wire, posts, and all—into a thousand 
fragments. By the time he gets through, there is 
mighty little left of the fence. 








Report of the Committee of Fifteen 


November 10 and 11 to consider the report of 

the Committee of Fifteen on Live-Stock Mar- 
keting appointed by the president of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation was of the stuff from which 
history is made. The approval of the report by a 
nationally representative body of live-stock men 
marked an important step in the march of a move- 
ment the effect of which on the existing system of 
live-stock marketing should be nothing less than revo- 
lutionary. The committee is to be congratulated on 
this result. The report did not escape criticism, but 
it was adopted virtually without amendment. The 
stages that are now to follow—the putting in opera- 
tion of the plan—will be watched with the keenest 
interest. The long and conscientious labor of the com- 
mittee has blossomed in the report; the fruit has yet 
to develop. Whether that fruit is destined to ripen 
and be harvested will depend, not on theoretical 
approval of printed documents, but on the practical 
support of the great body of the shipping public. It 
is not enough to theorize; it is not even enough to 
organize; the important thing is to stay organized 
and to act with the organization. 


T's RATIFICATION MEETING held at Chicago 


The committee has taken the practical view that 
the producers can best be bound together by a com- 
munity of personal interest; and they have con- 
structed the framework of an organization which has 
this direct appeal. In the first place, it proposes to 
foster co-operative shipping associations; and these, 
together with the individual shipper, are to form the 
broad base of the structure. And by the membership 
of these shippers in co-operative commission com- 
panies (also called “terminal commission companies’’) 
the next stage of the edifice will be pieced together. 
The membership is limited to bona-fide producers, 
either breeders or feeders, of live stock; the specula- 
tive shipper is excluded. These commission companies 
are to be incorporated under the laws of the states in 
which they elect to be chartered. Their control shall 
rest primarily in the membership, and presumably in 
proportion to patronage. But the plans under which 
individual members and co-operative shipping asso- 
ciations shall elect their delegates remain to be worked 
out by the state farm bureau federations. The dele- 
gates so elected (not less than one for each state con- 
signing fifty cars) shall elect the directors of the cor- 
poration. This appears to be the only duty assigned to 
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delegates, but presumably other powers may be con- 
ferred on them by the constitution and by-laws of the 
corporations when organized. The recall of directors 
is such a power that might usefully be placed in their 
hands. A three-years’ term may prove in practice to 
be excessive. 


The central idea of the commission company or- 
ganization is that what remains of commissions paid, 
after taking care of organization and operating ex- 
penses, setting aside a reserve and surplus fund, and 
contributing to the National Live-Stock Producers’ 
Association, according to its needs, but not in excess 
of fifty cents a car, shall be “prorated back” to the 
shipping members “on the basis of the amount paid 
in commissions.” 

Producers’ stocker and feeder companies are pro- 
vided for, affiliated with the terminal commission 
companies and an offshoot of the latter. The mem- 
bership is identical; “the government shall be vested 
in a board of directors;” but the manner of electing 
the board is not laid down. It is the evident intention 
that the stocker and feeder companies shall handle 
those classes of live stock which now pass through the 
hands of speculators on the yards. But there is nothing 
in the scheme as laid down to limit the operations of 
the companies to the locality of the yards; and it may 
be found that country buying may be developed as 
one of their activities. “The benefits . .. shall be 
prorated after deducting all expenses” and a per- 
centage which will establish a reserve fund and sur- 
plus. It is a little difficult to understand why a com- 
pany so operating should be described as “an organiza- 
tion not for profit.” If the benefits distributed to 
patrons are not profits, what are they? 

Superimposed on these organizations, and deriving 
its sustenance from the terminal commission com- 
panies, a superior body is to be established which shall 
exercise general, but as yet not clearly defined, 
powers over the subordinate organizations, and will 
besides be qualified to deal with all large problems 
nearly or remotely affecting the marketing of live 
stock, including transportation and statistics. This is 
the topmost story of the structure, the apex of the 
pyramid. 

What pledges of support the committee has ob- 
tained from co-operative shipping associations and 
individual shippers we are not informed, but the com- 
position of the committee is such as to justify the 
belief that it will have the powerful backing of the 
farm bureaus of several states. Had it been less con- 
fident of its influence, it might have been content to 
leave the question of the need for a central body, and 
the method of constituting such a body, to a conven- 
tion of delegates from the terminal co-operative com- 
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mission companies, after the organization of these 
latter had been effected. In the meantime it might 
have been sufficient to form an advisory board to 
assist in the organization of the terminal commission 
companies. But the committee was evidently out for 
no half-measures. The central body whose organiza- 
tion has been projected, and which bears the com- 
prehensive title of “The American Live-Stock Pro- 
ducers’ Association,” is limited in its voting member- 
ship to nine. These nine are to be appointed by the 
executive committee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation from certain nominated lists. It is evident 
that such a body will partake of the character of a 
cabinet rather than that of an association—and a 
cabinet without a head. For, if any head is chosen, 
the nine will have to do the choosing. The organiza- 
tion functions only through these nine, its board of 
directors, who alone have any voice in its concerns. 
A larger membership is provided for—membership 
in a terminal commission company carries ipso facto 
membership in the national body; but no machinery 
seems to be provided by which such membership can 
make itself heard. It is a membership without dues 
or duties, without voice or vote. The national directors 
can be gradually replaced by the selection of one 
director by each of the terminal commission com- 
panies. But five of the original nine will remain in 
office till the third annual meeting; and until then the 
control will be in the hands of these five, unless the 
elected directors represent an annual business of more 
than 50,000 cars in the aggregate. The annual meet- 
ing here referred to must be assumed to be the annual 
meeting of the board of directors. No provision is 
made for an annual meeting of the general member- 
ship; and, in any case, a convention of non-voting 
members would be an anomaly. It is doubtful whether 
such a system can be reconciled with the principle of 
popular government. 


We do not wish to be understood as being hostile 
to the purposes of the committee. We have always 
favored the co-operative principle in live-stock mar- 
keting. And, if we have felt constrained to point out 
some features of the proposed plan which, in our 
opinion, are open to criticism, our objections are 
directed against the method rather than against the 
end in view. In our opinion, a more democratic control 
would have commanded a wider public confidence. 
But, after all, the important factor is the individual 
one. If the men who hold the reins in their hands are 
deserving of confidence, it will be given them. In 
this respect the personnel of the Committee of Fifteen 
leaves nothing to be desired; and it may be assumed 
that the majority of the national directors will be 
chosen from that committee. Let them use their 
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power wisely, and it will have our support, and, we 
venture to predict, the support of the majority of the 
stockmen of the country who have the interests of the 
industry at heart. 

(The American National Live Stock Association 
was represented at the ratification meeting by its 
first vice-president, C. M. O’Donel, of Bell Ranch, N. 
M., and E. L. Burke, of Omaha, Neb., vice-chairman 
of the Market Committee.) 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR STOCK-YARD 
SUPERVISION 


S MENTIONED IN OUR LAST ISSUE, on November 1 
A formal, notices were posted by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in sixty-six stock-yards throughout the United States, an- 
nouncing that these yards came within the provisions of the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act recently passed by Congress. The 
list included all the principal yards in the country. A few more 
have since been added. The law provides that after the expira- 
tion of thirty days following the posting of such notice “no per- 
son shall carry on the business of a market agency or dealer at 
such stock-yard unless he has registered with the secretary, 
under such rules and regulations as the secretary may prescribe, 
his name and address, the character of business in which he is 
engaged, and the kind of stock-yard service, if any, which he 
furnishes at such stock-yard.” It is further provided that “with- 
in sixty days after the secretary has given public notice that 
a stock-yard is within the definition of [the act] ... the stock- 
yard owner and every market agency at such stock-yard shall 
file with the secretary, and print and keep open to public inspec- 
tion at the stock-yard, schedules showing all rates and charges 
for the stock-yard services furnished by such person at such 
stock-yard.” 

Stock-yard services are defined as “services or facilities fur- 
nished at a stock-yard in connection with the receiving, buying, 
or selling, on a commission basis or otherwise, marketing, feeding, 
watering, holding, delivery, shipment, weighing, or handling, in 
commerce, of live stock.” Market agency is defined as “any per- 
son engaged in the business of (1) buying or selling in commerce 
live stock at a stock-yard on a commission basis, or (2) furnish- 
ing stock-yard services.” A dealer, not a market agency, is de- 
fined as “any person engaged in the business of buying or selling 
in commerce live stock at a stock-yard, either on his own account 
or as the employee or agent of the vender or purchaser.” 

Rules and reguiations for carrying out the provisions of 
the act with respect to stock-yard owners, market agencies, and 
dealers were simultaneously distributed, subject to revision after 
consultation with interested parties at meetings to be held by 
representatives of the department in several cities, and later at 
Washington if circumstances warranted, as set out in the Novem- 
ber Propucer. Subsequently, under date of November 30, 1921, 
final rules and regulations were promulgated by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. We print them in full below: 

GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR CARRYING 

OUT THE PROVISIONS OF THE PACKERS AND STOCK- 


YARDS ACT, 1921, WITH RESPECT TO STOCK-YARD 
OWNERS, MARKET AGENCIES, AND DEALERS 


“1. These rules and regulations are made and prescribed 
with respect to stock-yard owners, market agencies, and dealers 
under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 1921, a copy of which 
is hereto annexed. These rules and regulations shall apply and 
be enforced only in accordance with and subject to the provisions 
of said act, including the definitions of terms therein used. They 
shall not prevent the legitimate application or enforcement of any 
valid by-law, rule, regulation, or requirement of any exchange, 





association, or other organization, or any other valid law, rule, 
or regulation, to which any stock-yard owner, market agency, or 
dealer shall be subject, which is not inconsistent or in conftict 
with the act and these rules and regulations. The term ‘reg- 
istrant’ as used herein means a market agency or dealer subject 
to Title III of the act. 

“2. Registration (section 303, Title III) by market agencies 
and dealers shall be accomplished by properly filling out and 
delivering to the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration at 
Washington, D. C., by mail or otherwise, a form which will be 
furnished upon request for the purpose. 


“ms 


3. (a) Each stock-yard owner and market agency shall 
plainly state in the schedule of rates and charges (section 306, 
Title III) filed by such stock-yard owner or market agency the 
date when effective, the stock-yards at which it applies, the name 
and business address of the stock-yard owner or market agency, 
as the case may be, the kind of live stock, the nature of the serv- 
ice, and the terms or conditions under which the service will be 
rendered. 

““(b) If the same schedule is to be observed by more than 
one market agency, one schedule will suffice for all market agen- 
cies at any one market observing it whose names and business 
addresses are shown on it, together with the name of the organ- 
ization, if any. by which adopted. 

“(c) Each market agency that is a co-operative associa- 
tion of producers shall expressly so state in its schedule, and 
shall also plainly state the method of distribution or apportion- 
ment of its excess earnings or deficit, if any. 

“(d) Such further requirements in respect to such sched- 
ules shall be observed as shall from time to time be made by the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, under the direction of 
the secretary. 

. “4. Each stock-yard owner and registrant shall give to the 
officer in charge of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, 
or his duly authorized agent, at such time, in writing or other- 
wise, and under oath or affirmation if requested by such officer, 
any information concerning the business of the stock-yard owner 
or registrant which may be required in order to carry out the 
provisions of the act and the rules and regulations thereunder. 

“5. Each stock-yard owner and registrant shall, during 
erdinary business hours, permit any representative of the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Administration designated by the officer in 
charge thereof to enter the place of business and inspect any or 
all property in the possession or control, and all records pertain- 
ing to the business, of the stock-yard owner or registrant as 
such, in order to carry out the provisions of the act and the rules 
and regulations thereunder. Any necessary facilities for such 
inspection shall be extended to such representative by the stock- 
yard owner or registrant, his agents and employees. Such repre- 
sentative shall be the secretary’s duly authorized agent for the 
purposes of these regulations. 


“6. No agent or employee of the United States shall, with- 
out the consent of the stock-yard owner or registrant concerned, 
divulge or make known in any manner, except to such other agent 
er employee of the United States as may be required to have such 
knowledge in the regular course of his official duties, or except 
in so far as he may be directed by the secretary or by a court of 
competent jurisdiction, any facts or information regarding the 
business of any stock-yard owner or registrant which may come 
to the knowledge of such agent or employee through any exami- 
nation or inspection of the business or accounts of the stock- 
yard owner or registrant, or through any information given by 
the stock-yard owner or registrant pursuant to these rules and 
regulations. 


corr 


7. Each stock-yard owner shall furnish to the Packers and 
Stock-Yards Administration at Washington, D. C., as soon as 
practicable, +rue copies of all contracts, or changes therein, be- 
tween such stock-yard owner and packing, rendering, serum, fer- 
tilizer, and other establishments, relating to the stock-yards of 
such owner, except when it is shown) that copies of such docu- 
ments in the form in which they are effective are already in the 
possession of the United States government at Washington and 
available to the secretary. 

“8. In addition to other necessary records, an accurate 
record of number of head of each class of live stock received, 
shipped, and disposed of locally each day shall be kept by each 
stock-yard owner. 

“9 Each stock-yard owner and registrant shall report in 
writing to the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration at Wash- 
ington, D. C., within ten days thereafter any change of name or 
address, or in the management or nature, or in the substantial 
eontrol or ownership, of the business of such stock-yard owner 
or registrant under the act. 
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“10. No stock-yard owner or registrant shall destroy or dis- 
pose of any books, records, documents, or papers which contain 
or explain or modify transactions in his business under the act, 
without the consent in writing of the officer in charge of the 
Packers and Steck-Yards Administration at Washington, D. C. 

“11. A stock-yard owner or registrant shall not knowingly 
make, issue, or circulate any false or misleading report, record, 
or representation concerning live-stock market conditions, or the 
price or sale of any live stock. 

“12. If any market agency shall knowingly sell or dispose 
of live stock consigned to it to any person in whose business such 
market agency, or any stockholder, owner, officer, or salesman 
thereof, has a pecuniary interest, such market agency shall 
promptly disclose such fact in accounting to the owner or con- 
signor of such live stock. 

“13. Whenever feed or water is furnished to live stock at 
stock-yards by or at the direction of stock-yard owners or market 
agencies, they shall see that it is wholesome and fit for the pur- 
pese. They shall collect for feed so furnished according to actual 
or carefully estimated weight only. and in accordance with their 
schedule of rates and charges filed under the act. 

“14. .Every stock-yard owner or market agency that fur- 
nishes weighing facilities at stock-yards shall maintain and oper- 
ate such facilities so as to insure accurate weights. 

“15. A stock-yard owner shall not discriminate unfairly 
with respect to the utilization of pens, alleys, or buildings for 
the yarding or handling of live stock, or of space for packing, 
rendering, and other establishments, or otherwise in the services 
and facilities of his stock-yards. 

“16. Each stock-yard owner and registrant shall exercise 
reasonable care and promptness in respect to yarding, feeding, 
watering, weighing, or otherwise handling live stock to prevent 
waste of feed or shrinkage, injury, death, or other avoidable loss. 

“17. Each market agency shall before the close of the next 
business day following the sale of any live stock consigned to it 
for sale transmit or deliver to the owner or consignor of the live 
stock a true written account of such sale, showing the number, 
weight, and price of each kind of animals sold, the name of the 
purchaser, the date of sale, and such other facts as may be 
necessary to complete the account. 

“18. The officer in charge of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Administration at Washington, D. C., shall perform, for and 
under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, such 
duties as he may require in enforcing the act and these rules 
and regulations.” , 

The proposed form for the quarterly reports to be rendered 


by commission men includes: a statement of the volume of busi- 
ness handled (number of cars of each class of animals sold and 
bought) ; a detailed statement of expenses and earnings, com- 
prising labor costs (hereunder all salaries and wages, and num- 
ber of persons employed) ; advertising account; losses and extra- 
ordinary items; commissions received (both selling and buying) ; 
interest and discounts on live-stock loans; gratuitous services 
received ; ete. 


NOW AND A YEAR AGO 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 

OW AND A YEAR AGO—an interesting study in con- 
N trasts! Then seventh-degree optimism; now depression 
in its deepest dregs. A carnival of superconfidence has been 
succeeded by the inevitable reversal of sentiment. One day 
everything is appraised at extravagant value; the next nothing 
is regarded as worth anything. But little more than a year has 
elapsed since Louis F. Swift, at the Union League Club live-stock 
conference in Chicago, expressed the opinion that corn would go 
to 75 cents a bushel and hogs to 8 cents a pound; whereupon 
A. Sykes, president of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Associa- 
tion, arose to protest that verification of Swift’s prediction would 
“break” every farmer in the Hawkeye State. What would have 
happened had Swift then predicted 6-cent hogs and 20-cent corn? 

Nothing has developed recently on which to rear even a 
flimsy fabric of optimism, except that in the process of evolution 
a time always comes when things can get no worse. Prevailing 
sentiment is all “to the bad.” The great majority is sour-visaged, 
despondent, and inclined to deprecate even a suggestion of im- 
provement. Reference to the “dope” will disclose the fact that 


nine times out of ten the aforesaid majority has been dead wrong. 
If it happens to be right in this instance, practically all prece- 
dent will be disregarded. 


Money Situation Improved 


The money situation is distinctly easier. In some spheres 
liquidation has run its full course. This undoubtedly embraces 
live stock. The bond market—always a more or less reliable 
barometer—has been a buoyant affair. “Libertys,” not long since 
treated with contumely, have become a favorite with the invest- 
ing public, millions coming out of secret hoards for investment 
in war issues—a gratifying revival of confidence. Liquidation 
of the Liberty issues ran its course two months ago; since then 
the public has been absorbing them by the millions daily, reliev- 
ing banks of a financial burden that bore hard on them all 
through 1920. Libertys are now going into strong hands, from 
which they will not be easily dislodged. In fact, the bulk of them 
will be handed down as heritages until maturity. One reason 
for this unexpected demand for government securities is the 
resolute manner in which savings banks have adhered to their 
pre-war 3 per cent interest rate to depositors, while exacting 7, 
and even 8, per cent from borrowers. As money drawn from 
savings banks for investment in Libertys does not leave circula- 
tion channels, this conversion has resulted in no symptoms of 
financial stringency. In fact, the circulating medium has in- 
creased in volume by the addition of countless millions in cur- 
rency and specie taken from secret hoards, where it disappeared 
when the money market tightened a year ago. 

Capital Should Be Kept at Home 

Several foreign loans, notably Chilean and Bolivian issues, 
have been abandoned in consequence of the Chinese fiasco. Just 
why American capital should be shoveled into the leaky treas- 
uries of these bankrupt countries, unstable in government and 
constantly threatened with revolution, is a puzzle; the only log- 
ical reason being that bankers pocket substantial rake-offs by the 
transactions. This is a moment when American capital should 
be conserved by diverting every possible dollar into domestic 
production channels, where it is needed in the worst way. At 
a time when cattlemen are unable to get money except at pro- 
hibitive rates, farm loans defy successful negotiation, and build- 
ing-loan sharks openly practice usury, floating foreign loans with 
cbscure, bankrupt, and insecure governments is little short of 
criminal. 

War Finance Corporation Giving Relief 

Between “Morgan pool” and War Finance Corporation activ- 
ities, a large sum of money in the aggregate has been put into 
live-stock channels. Most of this relief has found its way into 
trans-Missouri territory, an insignificant amount going to the 
Corn Belt. Bankers of such states as Iowa and Illinois have 
not taken advantage of the opportunity to relieve local financial 
needs, for some reason or other—chiefly because they resented 
the voluminous red tape involved; overlooking the fact that, at 
least in the case of the War Finance Corporation, they were 
dealing with a government agency, from which red tape is in- 
separable. Corn Belt bankers also object to chattel mortgages 
as the basis of loans—or their customers do, to be exact. The 
time has arrived, however, when this class of collateral will come 
into general use. The War Finance Corporation has eased the 
financial situation materially, so far as cattle and sheep are con- 
cerned, despite criticism and denunciation. Money from that 
source has thawed frozen credits, lifted part of the load which 
banks were carrying, arrested liquidation of stock cattle and 
breeding-cows, and actually stimulated the restocking process. 
thousands of cattle having gone to California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, and other depleted sections during the past ninety 
days. Every little helps, and this money has been a boon. 
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Liquidation Believed Completed 


Congress is doing its worst. Public exasperation is in evi- 
dence. Neither taxation nor tariff has received intelligent con- 
sideration at the hands of the gentlemen constituting the majority 
at Washington. Statesmanship has been relegated to the rear; 
politics is always in the foreground. Public opinion is already 
manifested by distinct rumbling. Along next fall there will be 
an upheaval when the congressional elections give the aforesaid 
public an opportunity for expression. Probably too much was 
expected of this Congress; but, if the nation was looking for 
bread, it is the recipient of a stone. 


Now and a year ago—the contrast is conspicuous! Then 
nearly everybody was loaded to the guards, oblivious of impend- 
ing liquidation. In the case of cattle and sheep this liquidation 
has been drastic and precipitous. To some it has brought ruin; 
others have been crippled in a financial sense. But the disaster 
has been mitigated by the fact that it was a widely distributed 
loss, millions of producers taking “a piece” of it. Banks have 
been hit hard, cattle-loan companies have suffered, and stock- 
yard commission men have been required to assume their portion. 
In many instances these banks, loan concerns, and commission 
men are entitled to little sympathy, as they encouraged the finan- 
cial craze of 1919 and early 1920, literally forcing their money 
on producers. During the 1919 drought the head of a big north- 
western cattle outfit went down into northern Iowa to make a 


place for some of his steers. He tells the story himself, as 
follows: 


“T called on several bankers to induce them to loan money 
to feeders for the purpose of buying my cattle, but they refused 
unanimously. I got mad, went to Omaha, borrowed a chunk of 
money, and loaned it to feeders on my own responsibility. It 
cost me just $26,000, and imbued me with respect for the bankers 
who had turned me down.” 


Signs of Better Times Coming 


If liquidation has run its course—and most people in the 
trade are of that opinion—improvement is a certainty. Not that 
it is a moment to turn pronouncedly bullish on anything, but 
these facts are worth considering: The money market is de- 
cidedly easier; industry is reviving, which means increase in 
beef consumption; the foreign exchange situation, other than in 
the case of the German mark, is picking up; any measure of 
success attending the Disarmament Conference will be reflected 
in an improving exchange situation. 


The case of Germany is apparently hopeless—at least with- 
out assistance. The German mark has degenerated into a joke. 
Germany evidently is bankrupt—not potentially, but at the 
moment—and its money-printing presses are adding to the seri- 
ousness of the situation daily. Germany can pay, eventually, 
and must be required to pay, but it is in the position of a 
prostrate giant. Just as long as Germany is in its present con- 
dition international trade and commerce will stagnate. 


Excessive Taxation an Impediment 

In many respects current conditions and prospects are more 
calculated to inspire confidence than a year ago. A notable excep- 
tion, however, is the matter of taxation. Oppressive government 
imposts have forced many people out of business, by destroying 
incentive and initiative. Money that can be withdrawn from 
business is leaving legitimate channels and going into tax-free 
securities. “Why stay in business when you can get out and 
evade taxation?” is the popular motto. Pursued to its logical 
end, this means stagnation. Excessive taxation invariably de- 
feats the purpose for which taxation was designed. 

The past year is a closed book. Every scrap of prophecy 
concerning it has been discredited. As to what will happen in 
1922 the guessing is likely to be equally erratic. 
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LIVE-STOCK FINANCE CORPORATION OF 
COLORADO 


BY IRA B. CASTEEL 
Denver, Colorado 


HE AMENDMENTS made by Congress to the War Finance 
"Ee Corporation Act late last summer made it very plain that 
some well-organized, responsible agency should stand between 
the government and the borrower in the case of War Finance 
Corporation loans. Banks, trust companies, live-stock loan com- 
panies, or any co-operative association of producers in the United 
States, which have made advances for agricultural purposes, 
including the breeding, raising, fattening, and marketing of live 
stock, are regarded as capable of assuming this important role. 

The organization of the Live-Stock Finance Corporation of 
Colorado, a few weeks ago, therefore falls directly into line with 
the plans of Congress. It is the function of this company to sign 
notes and present collateral which assure the government of the 
repayment of advances which it is ready to make to farmers and 
stock-growers for a period of three years. With a total paid-in 
capital of $500,000, which this organization expects to obtain, it 
can be accorded loans in the aggregate of $5,000,000, under the 
practice followed by the War Finance Corporation. It becomes, 
therefore, a medium for distributing the greatest fund which the 
government has ever placed at the disposal of the stockmen. 


At the outset of operations under the War Finance Corpora- 
tion amendment, Colorado apparently preferred to try its own 
resources already organized in regard to getting these moneys to 
the needy banks and husbandmen. Banks, trust companies, and 
eattle-loan companies already organized, it was believed, would 
serve as ample conduits for the flow of many millions of bene- 
ficial capital. It soon became apparent, however, that most of 
these institutions, rather than lead in more capital, were inclined 
to sidestep further the responsibility in the matter of outfitting 
the grower with funds. The 2 per cent margin offered by the 
government failed to induce business. Some banks utilized the 
law to good effect; others grew discouraged over what they 
termed the volume of red tape; still others, too bewildered to 
work anything out of the proposition, “laid down” on the job. 
Some of the cattle-loan companies found that to extend them- 
selves further into loans on their slender capital was impolitic, 
eastern correspondents being inclined to call at once for phyment 
on papers theretofore issued and held by them. 

The outcome—rather late in the game—was the launching 
of a brand-new organization, which should have its capital re- 
cruited from state-wide sources, and which would comply in 
every respect with the letter of the law in being able to take 
loans direct where they related to agricultural or live-stock trans- 
actions, and certify them to the War Finance Corporation at the 
prevailing rate—not over 6 per cent to the direct borrower and 
not over 8 per cent to the person to whom the loan was made. 


Completion of this organization is now under way. Banks 
throughout Colorado are being invited to subscribe to the capital 
stock to the extent of 5 per cent of their own capitalization. 
Banks which understand fully the proposition have no hesitancy 
in raising the funds—by declaring special dividends for stock- 
holders or otherwise. They are called upon to send but 10 per 
cent of their subscription to Denver, and place the rest on deposit 
for the corporation fund. 

The Denver Live Stock Exchange, sensing the importance of 
moving every stone in behalf of the live-stock producer, has 
agreed to underwrite $100,000 of the finance corporation shares. 
The Denver Civic and Commercial Association has taken the 
equally important step of bringing the matter before the business 
institutions of Denver. Everyone, it is realized, ought to have 
a hand in swinging this means of bringing. money into the state. 
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With a considerable share of its capital stock paid in, the 
Live-Stock Finance Corporation of Colorado already is doing 
business. Loans have been certified to the local War Finance 
Corporation committee for action. Additional loans will be given 
attention and forwarded, the only rule being that business must 
be of a nature which will pass muster in the office of the local 
committee. 

With scarcely seven months to go (the War Finance Corpora- 
tion amendment provided July 1, 1922, as the expiration date of 
transacting loans), the Live-Stock Finance Corporation of Colo- 
rado has worked ahead for its attention. It gives promise, how- 
ever, of functioning quite speedily and effectively for the rescue 
of the stockman in his serious plight of today. 

If Congress, even though agitated by the agrarian “bloc” or 
otherwise prodded, had failed to act in the matter of laying forth 
a fund with which to tide over the stockman and farmer in his 
extremity, some few growls of disapproval would be rising. There 
would be a volume of assurance, these days, that if the govern- 
ment would only provide a revolving fund, much distress among 
the hard-pressed stockmen would be relieved and all would be 
well. 

It so happens, however, that Congress, before adjourning 
late in August for recess, placed a cold billion dollars within 
reach of the banking institutions or individuals that would give 
assurance to pay back loans within a period of three years. To 
the ultimate borrower it means money at 8 per cent—lower inter- 
est under some circumstances—and the long-sought-for panacea 
of long-time loans at that. It means some little “red tape” per- 
haps, but not too difficult exactions to pass through in order to 
be in funds. 

As Director Eugene Meyer, Jr., of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion has stated, this aggregate loan of the government cannot 
revive the dead, but it can work wonders in keeping the living 
from joining their defunct brothers. ‘Place a million here and 
a million there,” advised Mr. Meyer, “and we shall soon have 
confidence in amount to match the ample supply of money in the 
country.” 

It so happens, however, that, with more than three months 
gone by since the amendment was enacted, not much over $100,- 
000,000 of this great fund of $1,000,000,000 has been disseminated 
in this country. In Colorado, by December 1, not over two and 
one-half million has been paid or authorized from Washington 
for the state grower. Somehow the machinery for the dissemina- 
tion of this cash has failed to function. 

Director Meyer gave a hint of the possible difficulties when 
ke was in Denver in September. He laid stress on the news that 
Wyoming and Utah had proceeded immediately to the creation 
of a loan company of state-wide capitalization which should 
function as the main agency in getting loans to the government. 

The Live-Stock Finance Corporation of Colorado is here now, 
but it was sadly missing during those weeks when all eyes were 
cast upon the banks and trust companies, etc., as the mediums 
which undoubtedly would see the opportunity of a lifetime and 
grasp in these millions. Bankers and other interests at the Den- 
ver Union Stock-Yards saw at last that it was useless to wait, 
and hurried the organization into shape. It is now in the course 
of placing its capital stock among the banks of Colorado on ratios 
measured by 5 per cent of the capital stock of those institutions. 
The Denver Live-Stock Exchange has accelerated the disposal of 
its shares by underwriting $100,000. The Denver Civic and Com- 
mercial Association is trying to find a way to interest the Denver 
business community. 

* * oe 

[An official statement showing advances approved by the War 

Finance Corporation up to November 26, 1921, gives $128,411,- 
187.93 as the aggregate of all loans. Of this amount, $76,916,- 


626.59 represents advances for “agricultural purposes.” Live 
stock is credited with a total of $10,795,758.20, grain with $15,- 
000,000, and cotton with $22,4380,074.79. 

The local Colorado agency of the War Finance Corporation 
up to December 1 had received applications for loans totaling 
approximately $8,000,000. Loans to an amount of $6,000,000 had 
been approved; loans sent or ready to go to Washington totaled 
$4,250,000; and money received and awaiting disbursement 
through that agency amounted to $2,600,000.—Ep1IToR. ] 


FIFTY-MILLION POOL SUSPENDS OPERATIONS 


T A MEETING of the board of directors of the Stock- 
A Growers’ Finance Corporation—otherwise known as the 
“fifty-million-dollar live stock pool’—on November 30, it was 
decided to discontinue loans by that body. ‘This action was 
taken in deference to the War Finance Corporation, which can 
make lower rates to the stockmen. The total amount loaned by 
the Stock-Growers’ Finance Corporation since July 18, the date 
of the opening of the pool, has been about $20,000,000. 


WEST FACES RESTOCKING PROBLEM 
‘ J. E. P. 

a ca CANADA has reduced its cattle population 

at least 60 per cent since 1914,” said “Jim” Watson, 
of Calgary, Alberta. “Most of the big cattle outfits of southern 
Alberta have disappeared, probably never to be reinstated. 
Eliminating such herds as those of A. E. Cross, W. H. McIntyre, 
George Lane, Roderick McLeay, J. H. Wallace & Co., and the 
Knight-Watson Ranching Company, the big outfits have passed 
into history, and the survivors have curtailed their operations. 
The Knight-Watson concern, for instance, had 13,000 cattle in 
1914; we are now going into the winter with about 3,000. North 
of the Red Deer there are no herds of considerable size, and 
never will be; but, as cattle-raising is a logical industry for all 
that country, small herds will be maintained in such numbers as 
will insure a heavy annual beef production when the industry 
has had an opportunity to recuperate. 


“T was one of those who did damphool things during the 
period of inflation; but, when I consider what I might have 
done, I figure that I got off easily. Last fall, for instance, I 
went into sections of Iowa to sell some feeders, but found local 
bankers adamantine in refusing to finance the business when I 
liad located places to put the cattle. Concluding that these 
bankers did not know their business, I secured the necessary 
money elsewhere, to find myself out of pocket about $26,000 when 
the deals were closed—an experience that has increased my 
respect for the bankers who refused to assume responsibility. 


“Tt looks to me as though liquidation had run its course, so 
far as cattle and sheep are concerned, and that the West faces 
a gigantic restocking task, the execution of which will depend 
wholly on financial ammunition. Sentiment all over the West 
has improved. We had a meeting of cattlemen at Butte, Mont., 
the other day, at which the prevailing sentiment was that 
enough calamity-howling had been indulged in and that the 
time to make a new book had arrived. The industry, as a whole, 
is in no worse condition than in 1893, but in that crisis we did 
not blame anybody or rush to Washington for help. When a 
cattleman went broke, he assumed that he was a victim of the 
hazards of the game, accepted ill-fortune philosophically, went 
to work, and in many cases reinstated himself in the industry. 
I fear that we are injecting too much politics into business now- 
adays and neglecting our old-time resource—reliance on indi- 
vidual effort. All the help the cattleman ever gets from politics 
will do him little good. 
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“If we could eliminate weather hazards, the cattle business 
would be reasonably safe. The Knight-Watson Ranching Com- 
pany, despite enormous depreciation, has encountered adversity 
only from one source—the weather, which necessitated a feed 
bill. Every other factor we were able to reckon with, but there 
was no way to anticipate that feed bill. Between feed and 
freight, the western cattle-raiser has been up against a pair of 
hardships, and, when he neglected to take into his calculation 
the inevitable depreciation from war prices, he has had a hard 
bump. 

“Considerable elimination has been the logical result of the 
slump. One element has disappeared—for this generation at 
least; and it is good riddance. I refer to the banker-speculator 
who was responsible for placing many cattle, at fictitious prices, 
in the hands of men who never had a license to own cattle. 

“This is probably no time to be a bull on anything, but the 
cattle population of the West has been reduced so seriously that 
those who have survived the perils of the past two years are in 
a good strategic position. We never have had good cattle mar- 
kets when any considerable number of people were out of work, 
so that present conditions are natural. Cattle trade will pick 
up just as soon as industry revives, and, when that happens, I 
believe we are going to discover that a cattle shortage exists. 
The same condition exists with regard to sheep, but that industry 
is able to come back faster than cattle. Certainly cattle-raising 
in the West en such a gigantic scale as was practiced during the 
past twenty-five years will never be repeated. It will be a small- 
bunch industry, and, while the country may eventually grow as 
many cattle, time will be required. Creating breeding herds 
requires capital; and right now capital is not partial to cattle 
paper, especially if the security is not liquid. This season cleaned 
up practically all the aged cattle west of the Missouri River, 
and along next spring, about the time Kansas and Oklahoma 
grass needs restocking, I have a hunch that cattle scarcity will 
develop its initial stage. Talk of further liquidation is absurd, 
as there is nothing but young stuff and cows to cash. 

“If money was available, the restocking campaign would be 
in full swing right now. Already stockers are going from Mon- 
tana to the Pacific coast. This season California stepped into 
the beef market at an opportune moment, taking whole train- 
loads for Los Angeles and San Francisco in Montana and Alberta. 
We have not yet comprehended the nature of this restocking 
proposition, and, with the Pacific coast and Mexico drawing on 
the mountain and plains country for beef, it promises to be long 
drawn out. I am confident that, with the turn of the trade, 
cattle values will steadily advance, and that the next few years 
will put the business on a profitable basis. 

“Between the American tariff, financial needs, and a bad 
British market, Canadian cattle growers have had a mean season. 
The American duty just about absorbed the net proceeds of their 
sales. Some cattle went across the Atlantic to make a little 
money; others lost, export business as a whole having been un- 
satisfactory. Cattle were sold because money had to be secured 
by some means or other. The long rail haul from Alberta to 
Montreal practically prohibits export business, so that the natural 
market connection of the cattleman in western Canada is with 
the United States market.” 


CONVENTION OF FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


HE THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION of the American Farm 
1 Bureau Federation was held in Atlanta, Georgia, November 
21-23. Delegates from thirty-nine states were in attendance. 
The activities of the federation during the past ten months were 
reviewed by President Howard in a notable address. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture addressed the meeting, and a large number 


of other prominent speakers discussed the vital problems facing 
the nation’s food-producers today, foremost among which are 
taxation, marketing, and transportation. 

Resolutions were passed: authorizing the appointment of a 
committee on finance to work out a plan, for presentation to Con- 
gress, for legislation designed to correct present financial evils; 
approving truth-in-fabric legislation; requesting the repeal of 
section 15-a (guaranty clause) of the Transportation Act, and 
the repeal or modification of the Adamson law; indorsing the 
St. Lawrence waterway; advocating net income as basis of taxa- 
tion, and opposing tax-free securities and repeal of excess-profits 
tux ; asking proper credit for farmers on six to thirty-six months’ 
paper; insisting on laws defining right of farmers to market 
co-operatively ; urging reorganization of Department of Agricul- 
ture; requesting immediate tariff legislation, giving farmers full 
measure of protection; asking legislation to support campaign 
against bovine tuberculosis; urging legislation to empower War 
Finance Corporation to extend credits to foreign countries for 
the purchase of agricultural products in the United States. 

James R. Howard, of Iowa, was unanimously re-elected 
president, and Oscar E. Bradfute, of Ohio, vice-president. 

The federation now has a membership of 967,279. County 
farm bureaus represented at the convention numbered 1,486. 
Receipts from January 1 to November 1, 1921, totaled $273,674.28, 
and expenditures $239,997.85. 


“TIM” INGWERSEN WAS RIGHT 
J. E. P. 

N A RECENT ISSUE of Tue Propucer “Tim” Ingwersen, a 
I veteran cattle-buyer now retired, advanced a theory to the 
effect that eliminating the short-fed steer from the fall and early 
winter cattle market would tend to stabilize values and prevent 
the deplorable trading conditions that invariably develop some 
time in September, October, and November. 

It now looks as though Ingwersen was right. Cattle corned 
sixty to ninety days were solely responsible for semi-demoraliza- 
tion of the November market this year. The veneered variety 
was dumped into the hopper so recklessly and persistently as to 
create congestion. January cattle were jettisoned sixty days 
ahead of their appointed time, many Illinois and Iowa feeders 
letting steers go in a condition where usually they start them 
on full feed. 

If the Ingwersen policy could be adopted, this ruinous com- 
petition at the tail end of the grass season would be avoided. 
This could be accomplished either by refraining from starting 
cattle on corn in August and September, or by holding them 
until grassers were out of the way. 


WORLD’S WHEAT CROP 


FFICIAL ESTIMATES of the world’s wheat crop for 1921, 
compared with that of 1920, are summarized as below by 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome (in bushels) : 


1921 1920 
Europe (22 countries, exclusive of 

TORI esse eS ee 1,149,210,000 931,746,000 
North America (United States and 

CONGUE). ncconaccicnsciee cscs 1,035,043,000 1,050,317,000 
South America (Argentina, Chile, 

ND osteitis eres 212,000,000 220,431,000 
Asia (India and Japan)........................ 278,342,000 406,175,000 
PO 5 ln es, 116,451,000 75,610,000 
DRCNet, 143,000,000 153,469,000 

TO AN i a a as el 2,934,046,000 2,837,748,000 


For. the same countries (except that Jugo-Slavia, Hungary, 
and Poland are not included in the European total) the pre-war 
average for the years 1909-13 is given as 2,642,635,000 bushels. 
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TRASHY BOVINE PRODUCTION 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 

UST A YEAR AGO, as the galaxy of pure-bred animals 
J exhibited at the Chicago International was in process of 
installation, I drew a contrast between the display of bovine 
excellence in that arena and the great mass of mediocrity and 
trash on the open market, leaving the logical deduction that, 
despite a quarter of a century of strenuous improvement cam- 
paigning, the general character of the commercial cattle of the 
United States had deteriorated meanwhile. To this somewhat 
violent exception was taken, especially by editors of pure-bred 
cattle journals, some of whom rarely visualize what the market 
digests, and most of whom are decidedly ignorant on the subject 
of commercial cattle. 

For the benefit of these somewhat benighted journalistic 
exponents of the industry, I desire to reiterate what I asserted 
a year ago, to emphasize it if necessary, and to insist that the 
common and mediocre steer is the bane of the cattle industry. 

It is true that in certain areas—notably the Southwest—the 
past twenty-five years have witnessed marked improvement in 
cattle quality. This is especially the case with regard to Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, constituting the greatest breeding- 
ground of the country. Colorado has also made progress. But, 
taking the country as a whole, the movement has been of a retro- 
grade character. 

For confirmation of this I refer to the army of buyers, both 
of stockers and of fat cattle. They will almost unanimously 
indorse the statement. This season more “ornery,” cold-blooded, 
counterfeit, yellow-hammer steers have reported at the primary 
markets than ever before. Otherwise there would have been no 
possibility of a considerable volume of $4.50 to $5 trade in such 
eattle, while finished bullocks on the pure-bred order were eligible 
to $12 to $12.50. The figures speak for themselves. 

There is a thin upper crust on the great mass of commercial 
cattle that tells its own story—a story of possibility; a story of 
economic production and maximum results. The fact that a mere 
handful of these qualitied bullocks—Angus, Hereford, and Short- 
horn—sell at such a lofty altitude, compared with the great mass 
of mediocrity and trash, as during the past few months, is no 
reason why the editor of a pure-bred organ should rant in denun- 
ciation of an obvious fact, or regard it as a reflection on the 
breed he champions, although it may possibly be on the energy 
and enterprise of the champions of the breed. 

During the major part of 1921 the cattle and dressed-beef 
markets have been saturated to the extent of 5 to 10 per cent. 
This saturation was due to the presence of a lot of mean, low- 
grade scrub cattle that never made a dollar for anybody from 
ecalfhood to maturity, except railroads, commission men, and 
stock-yard companies. Had they been vealed at the 200-pound 
stage, they might have paid partly for their mother’s board. 
Injected into the beef supply, they exerted a demoralizing in- 
fluence, as they always have done, and probably always wiil do 
until the country changes its production policy; which it inevi- 
tably will as time wears along and the industry gets the benefit 
of the invaluable seed stock, the pick of which is displayed an- 
nually at the Chicago International. 


WAGES AND FARM PRICES 


ROM DATA supplied by the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
K the Department of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the National Grange has computed the following table 
showing railway wages, union wages in seventy-two trades, farm 
wages, and crop and livestock prices for the nine years 1913-21, 
inclusive. The year 1913, represented by the index number 100, 
has been used as a base. All the figures have reference to yearly 


averages, except industrial union wages, which are as of May of 
each year: 











: Combined 
Railroad Union Farm Crop and 
| Wages Wages Wages Live-Stock 
oak ni | a ee 
ceca | 100 100 100 l 100 
| 105 102 99 103 
i aeisnthictestian 109 103 100 98 
Ts ecscceseens | 113 107 =| ~~: 109 119 
PON Ge 129 114 | 137 185 
ee | 189 133 | 171 207 
Wo 227 155 | 202 213 
a a 272 199 | 235 185 
ieee. 288 Danae | 192 122 











The extent to which prices on agricultural products have 
sunk below the level of those of other commodities, as well as 
of labor costs, and the whole woeful disproportion between pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ prices, are also strikingly brought out in 
the following table, which has been compiled from a tabulation 
appearing in the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. The index 
numbers are as of August, 1921, and are based on 1913 prices 
as 100: 

Cost of living— 


Department of Labor (May) 2...2.<3ccccccc:. 180 
National Industrial Conference Board.............. 165 
Foods— 
Average wholesale price ...0.0...................220-00---0- 152 
AVGRARC TOMA GEICO ce ercese el See ee in, 155 
Farm crops, average price to producev.................. 109 
WHITGHE, UO) PIrOONGCl cc ee ee es 128 
Flour, wholesale (U. S. average).................. 173 
Bread, vetail (U.S. average) ose 173 
Live stock, average price to producev-...................... 113 
Cattle, 10 PROdaeer ns 91 
Beef, wholesale (Chicago) ...............-.............- 124 
Beef, retail (average of 5 cuts)..................... 141 
TROPS, $0 PROG NORR oe. cone eon ne eo 116 
Hams, wholesale (Chicago) ............................ 166 
RAEI POUL asin tees ik le eos Behl S| A. 23, 197 
TSBCOR; “WHOICRIIO: <.c..6 8 102 
PCO. TELA (BMOO) Vases a SR ee: 162 
Hides— 
Heavy native steers, packers’ (Chicago).......... 76 
WaTERRINS, ING) 2, COUMEEY a5 .no5 oe ceca cotta 86 
Boots and shoes, wholesale ................2..0..-.2.---- 225 
Wage scale in shoe industry.............0000.0000...... 200 
COTO CO ROG EOE! oe eh, 105 
PPING ClOCH,, WROICHONO oo 137 
POU ODL NS TOO caer ee 92 
Rapa RIS, “WH RORREC: so ses 183 
UGE CRN 90 TUURNIG oe ee ce 200 


These figures may be supplemented by the following, taken 
from the New York Journal of Commerce, the basic year again 
being 1913, but the month October, 1921: 


WSGURING INATCHIOUS 665. ees ies sin tcl Saceeruele 179 
BPAPIOTS IN GRMN sci een eR esac a ees eel 173 
INNES ice ce ote ae ned oa A ame enn ee ee ce 158 
STOIIS BURG GUD | ccs ere ceases 112 
Metals and metal products 2.220. 5ccc5c cc ccceeccescase 24h 
Live stock, meat products, hides and leathev...... 97 


Average of all COmmMOGIHGS: 2.2. <.n. 2.2. cccccccccc cease 133 


THE CALENDAR 


January 3-7, 1922—Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah. 

January 5-7—Annual Convention of Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Association, Casper, Wyo. 

January 9-11—Annual Convention of National Wool Growers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 12-14—Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of American 
National Live Stock Association, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

January 14-21—National Western Stock Show, Denver, Colo. 

January 16-17—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 23-28—Kansas National Live Stock Show, Wichitas, Kan. 

January 25-27—Annual Convention of Kansas Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, Wichita, Kan. 

Mareh 14-16—Annual Convention of Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers’ Association, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


DENVER, COLO., December 1, 1921. 
To Members of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 

Call is hereby made for the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association, to be held at the 
America Theater, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
January 12, 13, and 14, 1922. Opening session 
at 10 a. m. on Thursday, January 12. 

The live-stock industry was never con- 
fronted with more vital and serious problems 
than at present. These problems relate to 
financing, marketing, taxation, cost of produc- 
tion, transportation charges, tariff, increase in 
meat consumption, retail prices, and many 
other matters, all of which will be fully con- 
sidered and acted on. This should be a harmo- 
nious, mutually helpful meeting of all concerned 
in the production, marketing, and distribution 
of our products. All stockmen are cordially 
invited to attend. 


DECEMBER, 1921 





JOHN B. KENDRICK, 
President. 
T. W. TOMLINSON, 
Secretary. 
* * * 
THE SPEAKERS 
Oliver H. Shoup, Governor of Colorado, will deliver 
the address of welcome. 
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In addition to the annual address of President John 
B. Kendrick, there will be addresses by the following: 
Henry C. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture; Edward 
Chambers, first vice-president of the Santa Fe System; 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers; Albert A. Reed, chairman of the 
Colorado Branch of the War Finance Corporation ; Pro- 
fessor H. W. Mumford, secretary of the Live-Stock 
Marketing Committee of Fifteen; Everett C. Brown, 
president of the National Live Stock Exchange; John 
A. Edwards, president of the Kansas Live Stock 
Association; W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester, United 
States Forest Service; Chester Morrill, in charge of 
Supervision of live-stock markets; C. B. Rhodes, 
Orchard, Colo.; F. G. Ketner, director of the Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation; M. L. McClure, president of 
the Stock Growers’ Finance Corporation. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


A cowboy ball will be given at the Broadmoor 
Hotel Friday evening, January 13. All stockmen and 
their wives attending the convention are expected. 
Automobile trips and other functions have been ar- 
ranged for the ladies who attend. Make your hotel 
reservations now. If desired, such reservations can be 
made through the Colorado Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


REDUCED RATES TO CONVENTION 


Reduced rates on the basis of fare and one-half 
have been authorized by all railroads covering the 
entire territory west of and including Missouri River 
points, and west of Arkansas and Louisiana. Full fare 
is charged on the going journey; at the time of pur- 
chasing the ticket a certificate should be obtained 
from the ticket agent. Such certificate will entitle 
the purchaser to a return ticket for one-half fare. 
These reduced fares are contingent upon a certificate 
attendance of 250, and every stockman who comes to 
Colorado Springs should demand a certificate from 
his railroad agent. 


DATES OF SALE 


From Colorado: Reduced rates on sale January 
10 to 12. 

From British Columbia, California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington: Reduced rates on sale January 
8 to 10. 

From all other territory west of the Missouri 
River, including Missouri River points: Reduced rates 
on sale January 9 to 11. 

Final return limit: January 22. 


During the convention the secretary will maintain 
headquarters at the Antlers Hotel, where delegates 
are requested to register and deposit their railroad 
certificates for validation. 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


NEVENNESS seems to be the outstanding 
| | characteristic in both commerce and industry 
as the holiday season approaches. Wholesale 
and jobbing trades are rather quieter than last month, 
while retail business, responding to the influences of 
continued mild weather, unemployment, and low prices 
for farm products, is in many lines failing to show 
the stimulus normally attending the close of the year. 
This condition is most marked in the East and South. 
Coal production is at a low level, iron and steel 
show lessened activity, and stagnation prevails in the 
automobile industry. On the other hand, building 
operations are assuming larger dimensions, furniture 
factories are working to full capacity, and textile 
machinery is speeding up. 

Simultaneously with further declines in steer and 
hog values have come large movements of packer 
hides and increased activity in the leather market. 
Wool is strengthening. Grain prices are steadying, 
though marketing remains below the average for the 
season. Cotton shows an upward trend, having 
reached close to $7 a bale. 

Financial centers report a more cheerful tone. 
Money is easy, with both call and time loans ranging 
around 5 per cent at New York. Stocks are active, 
though irregular, and bonds are firmer. Libertys con- 
tinue to climb and are in some instances approaching 
par. Foreign exchange, however, shows little im- 
provement. Under the handicap of their hopelessly 
depreciated currency, European buyers are withdraw- 
ing more and more from the American market, to 
the grief of both producers and manufacturers in this 
country. If the disarmament conference at Washing- 
ton were eventually to result in a discussion of inter- 
national finances, as now seems likely, and should suc- 
ceed in evolving a method of stabilization of money 
values on a rational basis, the acclaim would be uni- 
versal and unanimous. 

A disturbing element in the business situation, as 
usual, is the perpetual strike nuisance. No sooner is 
one controversy patched up than trouble breaks out 
in another spot. At this writing packing-house em- 
ployees throughout the country are walking out. The 
recent wage cut in that industry, reported to have been 
accepted by the shop representatives, did not meet 
with the approval of the union officials, who had not 
been consulted. How far the influence of these latter 
powers extends remains to be seen. The railroad labor 
situation, put at rest some time ago, shows signs of 
refusing to stay put. 

Commodity prices generally seem to be shaking 
into a condition of equilibrium. Food prices remain 
about the same as last month. Bradstreet’s index 
number for the week ending November 26 was $2.95, 
against $2.99 a month ago. 
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“FACTS ABOUT MEAT” 


NDER THE ABOVE TITLE the Committee 
| on Nutrition of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers has issued a pamphlet setting 
forth the value of meat as an article of diet. It is 
shown how meat has been the victim of unfair propa- 
ganda on the part of manufacturers and venders of 
other food products, as well as of ill-advised warnings 
by certain popular writers on health subjects; how 
this propaganda and these warnings have in many 
instances rested on a basis of distorted facts, unscien- 
tific reasoning, or half-digested theories; and how, 
by dint of persistent reiteration, they have ended by 
creating in the minds of a not inconsiderable portion 
of the public a prejudice against meat—an impression 
or conviction that meat is an uneconomical food, and 
that, eaten constantly and in liberal quantities, it is 
a danger to health and efficiency. The marked falling- 
off in meat consumption in the United States in recent 
years is held to be largely attributable to these in- 
fluences, and it is argued that the time has come for 
those engaged in the production, manufacture, and 
distribution of meat foods to join hands in self-pro- 
tection and through a vigorous counter-offensive to 
restore these foods to their rightful place on the 
American table. 

From these premises the pamphlet proceeds to 
supply ammunition for the proposed campaign. Meat, 
it is pointed out by copious reference to physiologists 
and experts in matters dietetic, contains, in a higher 
degree and in more concentrated form than any other 
single food, the elements necessary for body-building 
and body health, in that its composition approaches 
more closely to that of the tissue which it is designed 
to replace or repair. Protein, fats, vitamines, phos- 
phorus, iron—these and other vital substances are 
present in meat, compounded in nature’s laboratory 
in organic and almost perfect blend. While it is 
possible to live and thrive on an exclusive meat diet 
(the Eskimos and experiences of arctic explorers are 
proof of this), an ideally balanced menu, in our 
climate and for the ordinary person, should be 
grouped around meat as the central item, with an 
admixture of starches, milk, vegetables, and fruit in 
the proper proportions and combinations. 


Not only is meat a convenient source of indispen- 
sable nutrients, but its palatability and high degree of 
digestibility make it besides one of the most appetiz- 
ing and satisfying of foods—a fact recognized by man 
from the very earliest times and doubtless established 
by nature for his guidance. Nor, when all these ad- 
vantages are considered, is it by any means a high- 
priced food. In reality, if the public could only be 
taught that the less expensive forequarter cuts, and 
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The matter of meat as a potential cause of disease 
is dealt with at length. On the authority of eminent 
medical men, such as the late Dr. Osler, it is shown 
that most of the prevailing beliefs regarding the 
dangers of a liberal meat diet have long since been 
exploded as so many fallacies. One particularly hard- 
dying superstition has been that an excess of “uric 
acid” in the system, supposed to be generated by 
eating too much meat, was the chief cause of rheu- 
matism and gout. For this assumption there is no 
foundation in fact. Nor has it ever been demonstrated 
that meat, as such, was responsible for Bright’s dis- 
ease, or chronic inflammation of the kidneys. With 
regard to cancer the assertion is made that there is 
not a vestige of evidence tending to connect that 
dread disease with a too abundant consumption of 
meat. On the contrary, in the Arctics, where little 
or nothing but flesh foods is consumed, cancer is 
practically unknown. Concerning high blood pressure, 
and other ailments commonly charged up to meat, the 
verdict is the same: Not proven. 


* * * 


Thus the case for meat is cogently stated. We 
fully concur in the plea. With its object we naturally 
are in complete accord. As an organization of meat- 
producers, the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation is vitally interested in every. movement aimed 
at increasing the consumption of meat. A campaign 
to that end, conducted on rational lines, in the nature 
of things can count on its sympathy and ready co- 
operation. Repeatedly in the past, at its conventions 
or through its officers, it has placed itself on record 
as favoring such a step. To this position we still 
adhere. 


If THE PRODUCER has from time to time voiced a 
certain degree of skepticism as to suggested methods 
for tackling this problem, it has only been prompted 
by a desire to see the movement succeed. We have 
doubted that the emphasis was placed where, in our 
opinion, it should be placed to insure the best results. 
We have not been able to rid ourselves of the convic- 
tion that the decrease in meat consumption is pri- 
marily due to economic causes. High retail prices and 
unemployment, we have felt, have borne a larger 
share of the responsibility than fear of illness in- 
stilled by reading patent-food advertisements. Were 
this not the case, such phenomena as, for instance, 
the leap in per-capita consumption of beef from 58.1 
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such organs as the heart, liver, and kidneys, are 
equally nutritious, and may be prepared into as 
tempting dishes, as the choicer, more popular steaks 
and chops, meat must even be classed as an excep- 
tionally economical food. 


pounds in 1916 to 67.8 pounds in 1918, in spite of 
meatless days, would be hard to explain. 

Viewing the matter in this light, while we pledge 
the hearty support of our magazine—in measure and 
manner consistent with the traditions and announced 
policies of the association which we represent—we 
cannot refrain from reiterating the belief that, if the 
proposed campaign would lay chief stress on the 
economic side of the problem—if, especially, it were 
co-ordinated with a systematized effort to bring about 
a reduction in the retail prices of meat—it would be 
more certain of reaping its full meed of success. 


At Chicago, on December 2, there was a conference between 
representatives of various national and state live-stock organiza- 
tions and a committee representing the Institute of American 
Meat Packers to devise a plan for combating the unfair attacks 
on meat from other interests and to instil a better appreciation 
of the importance of meat in the daily diet. E. L. Burke, vice- 
chairman of the Market Committee, and S. H. Cowan, attorney, 
represented the American National Live Stock Association. A 


special committee was appointed to draft the plan, which will 
be published in full in the January Propucer. 


“PUBLIC WILL BUY IF PRICES ARE 
RIGHT” 
N ITS ISSUE of November 5, 1921, the National 
| Provisioner, official organ of the Institute of 

American Meat Packers, publishes an article 
under the above significant title. We quote the first 
paragraph: 

The American public is now willing to buy staple commodi- 
ties in tremendous volume, provided the prices are considered 
low enough. At least, this is a fair conclusion if October trade 
in the nation’s largest industry, meat-packing, can be taken as 
a guide. This is the conclusion of the Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions of the Institute of American Meat Packers in its review 
of the meat and live-stock situation during October. 


THE PRODUCER, in the face of considerable criti- 
cism, has maintained right along that the volume of 
meat consumption in this country is determined pri- 
marily by economic factors—that is, by prices “con- 
sidered low enough.” Whatever doubt we may. have 
had in the matter is now thoroughly set at rest by this 
corroboration from so authoritative a quarter. 


PACKERS AND RETAIL MEAT TRADE 


T THE MID-YEAR MEETING of the Ameri- 
A can National Live Stock Association, held at 
Salt Lake City in August, a resolution was 
adopted declaring “the present system of distribution 
of meats and meat products at retail to be inefficient 
and uneconomical, and that it results in the exaction 
from the public of such excessive prices as to reduce 
materially the volume of consumption.” The associa- 
tion put itself “on record as favoring the entrance 
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into the retail meat trade of the ‘Big Five,’ in order 
that the present system may be placed on a more 
economical basis,” and urged the appointment of a 
committee of three to confer with the packing com- 
panies with a view to abrogating that clause in the 
“Consent Decree” by which the latter are prohibited 
from engaging in the retail meat trade. President 
Kendrick appointed as such committee C. M. O’Donel, 
of New Mexico; A. Sykes, of Iowa, and C. E. Collins, 
of Colorado. 

On November 9 this committee met with repre- 
sentatives of the Institute of American Meat Packers 
at Chicago. J. E. Patrick, of Wyoming, was substi- 
tuted for Mr. Collins, who was unable to attend. The 
subject of retail meat prices was discussed at length, 
in a most friendly manner, and an opportunity was 
given the packers to define their attitude on the 
possible modification of the decree in the direction in- 
dicated. While the conference was barren of imme- 
diate practical results, it served the purpose of clarify- 
ing the standpoints of both sides on these questions. 

The matter of retail meat prices, in its various as- 
pects, will occupy a prominent place on the program of 
the annual convention of the American National Live 
Stock Association at Colorado Springs in January. 


PUT A DUTY ON HIDES! 


HE INTERESTS wanting free hides are not 
[Mase Tanners, leather manufacturers, and 

shoe manufacturers maintain an organization 
in Washington called “The Association for Free 
Hides.” Judging by the amount of literature they are 
sending out, in their efforts to convince the farmer 
and stockman that he ought to favor free hides, it is 
evident that that organization is well financed. 


When the Payne-Aldrich bill was under considera- 
tion by Congress in 1909, these same self-appointed 
guardians of the interests of the farmer and stockman 
conducted a most extensive and expensive campaign, 
sending out millions of petitions to be signed by every 
consumer in the country, urging Congress to put hides 
on the free list, so that everyone might have cheaper 
shoes, harness, and leather goods generally. Hides 
were put on the free list in that bill, but boots and 
shoes, and all other leather goods, instead of declining, 
steadily advanced in price. The margin extracted by 
the tanner, manufacturer, and retailer has steadily 
widened. Country hides are today practically unsal- 
able, and the so-called packer hides are selling at a 
ridiculously low level when compared with wholesale 
and retail prices of leather, boots, and shoes. 

The Fordney bill leaves hides on the free list. The 
Senate is expected to impose a duty of 15 per cent. 
However, unless stockmen make their views emphati- 
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cally heard through their senators and representa- 
tives in Congress, there is grave danger that the 
machinations and false representations of the tanners 
and leather people may secure to them free hides, 
while retaining ample duties on leather and finished 
manufactured products. 

Every reader of THE PRODUCER is urged to write 
his congressmen, insisting that adequate duties be 
placed on live stock, meat products, and wool. 


NO FURTHER EXTENSION FOR FOREST- | 


FEE PAYMENTS 

N NOVEMBER 16 Senator McNary, of Oregon, 
() introduced a bill in the Senate providing for 
the further extension until December 1, 1922, 
of the time for payment of grazing fees on national 
forests, already postponed twice. When Congress ad- 
journed late in November this bill had not been re- 
ported out of committee. Hence, we are advised from 
Washington, the Secretary of Agriculture has no 
choice but to carry out the provisions of the law as 
it now stands, fixing December 1, 1921, as the final 

date for payment of fees for the current year. 

We much regret that this needed relief measure 
failed of passage. The additional year of grace would 
have given many a hard-hit stockman a chance to 
get on his feet. We cannot but think, however, that 
if any delinquent permittee can furnish convincing 
proof that he has exhausted every effort to meet his 
payment at the prescribed date, the officials of the 
Forest Service will be disposed to seek a way for 
him to escape the penalty normally attaching to such 
delinquency. 


REDUCED RATES ON LIVE STOCK AND 
FARM PRODUCTS 
LONG IN THE SUMMER the Interstate Com- 
A merce Commission instituted an investigation 
into the rates on grain, grain products, and 
hay in the Western and Mountain-Pacific groups, 
which comprise the territory west of a line north and 
south through Chicago. The case is known as Docket 
12929, and was submitted September 3, 1921, being 
decided October 20, 1921, when the commission issued 
an order directing carriers to reduce by one-half the 
advance made August 28, 1920, of 35 per cent in the 
Western group and 25 per cent in the Mountain-Pacific 
group; the new rates to become effective not later 
than December 27, 1921. The decision referred only 
to grain, grain products, and hay. 
After the decision was made public, the railway 
executives considered the entire question of rates on 
farm products of all kinds, and decided that it would 
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be fairer all around to put into effect a 10 per cent 
reduction on all agricultural products, including live- 
stock rates under 50 cents, than to comply with the 
order of the commission in the grain and hay case. 
They have therefore applied to the commission for 
authority to put in this 10 per cent reduction on all 
agricultural products and live stock for a six-months’ 
experimental period. 

If the commission agrees to this counter-proposi- 
tion of the railroads, the reduced rates of 10 per cent 
on all agricultural products and feedstuffs, and on all 
live-stock rates under 50 cents, will be made effective 
on short notice; and will remain in effect for six 
months. The 20 per cent reduction in all live-stock 
rates over 50 cents, which was published to expire 
December 31, will be extended to the end of the six- 
months’ period above referred to. 

(On December 3 the Interstate Commerce Commission gave 


its approval to the 10 per cent reduction, which will probably 
become effective about the middle of December. ) 





CRAZE FOR LIGHT CATTLE 


J. E. P. 

NLESS THE FAT-CATTLE MARKET repeats this year’s 
U performance during 1922, gobs of disappointment await 
Corn Belt feeders. Taking their cue from recent lack of demand 
tor bullocks weighing 1,500 pounds and up, feeders have gone, 
pell-mell, to light stuff. At the big stock-cattle markets there has 
been, at all times, a shortage of well-bred yearlings, while a 
country buyer in quest of a load of 1,000- to 1,200-pound fleshy 
feeders has been regarded as a freak. At least 70 per cent of 
the steers taken out have weighed less than 800 pounds; the pro- 
portion of 500- to 700-pound stuff has been large. The logical 
result has been an odd market, with a narrow spread between 
qualitied fleshy feeders and common light stockers in the “dog” 
class. Time alone will determine whether or not feeders have 
shown good judgment in making this radical “switch” from last 
year’s program. It creates a possibility of an excess of light 
steers in the 750- to 900-pound class three to four months hence ; 
also a shortage of 1,200- to 1,400-pound steers. 

A year ago feeders could not get cattle big enough, buy them 
high enough, or hold them long enough. Much of the vicissitude 
encountered by the industry during 1921 may be attributable to 
this. A year ago there was a spread of $3 to $4 per cwt. between 
light stockers and heavy feeders; this season they have been 
almost on a parity, light stockers at $5 to $5.50 having no par- 
ticular quality to brag about, while $5.75 to $6 has bought the 
kind of bullocks then worth $9 to $10, and frequently more. Last 
year packers killed thousands of light steers because the country 
would not give them consideration. On this occasion thousands 
of sappy grassers and steers, with just enough flesh to put them 
in good feeder condition, have gone to the shambles. The policy 
of the average feeder has been to get as many cattle as possible 
for his money, and in the getting process he has always been 
willing to sacrifice quality to evade taking weight. 

Admittedly the light steer is the best betting proposition. 
Killers assert that of their total “buy” they cannot use to exceed 
20 per cent of bullocks weighing 1,300 pounds and up. It remains 
to be seen how the market will act a few weeks or months hence, 
when the proportion of cattle weighing less than 1,000 pounds 
will naturally be large. The usual plaint of the beef man is “too 
many cattle of one kind.” 


Corn is cheap—worth less than hay in many sections of the 
Mississippi Valley; consequently there will be no necessity to 
stint feed. This means that most of the light cattle taken ont 
will get fat before spring. Corn is worth $8 to $10 per ton; 
lay, twice that money in many places; consequently some of the 
“wise guys” of the trade are apprehensive of a time when buyers 
will ride hard to get down a bid on heavy steers, while light stuff 
has to join the “staler” delegation. 

At all the stocker markets this demand for light cattle has 
prevailed. A mere handful of 1,000- to 1,200-pound bullocks has 
gone out for a quick turn on corn, and they may be figured in 
the visible beef supply of the immediate future, as nobody in- 
tends to carry steers decently fit for the butcher after what has 
happened during the past year. Absence of weight may force 
killers to take lighter bullocks, and will if beef consumption picks 
up, so that more cattle will be required to go around. 

The stocker and feeder movement from the primary markets 
to the country for the September-to-November period is slightly 
in excess of a year ago, but there has been a reduction in weight 
not generally comprehended, so that a material cut in beef ton- 
nage is inevitable. 

Elimination of the hazards of cattle-feeding is impossible. 
Experience has shown that dominant sentiment, which on this 
occasion has been adverse to weight, is usually wrong. The well- 
bred, well-doing light steer may be a judicious investment. 
“Dogs” are a doubtful acquisition, especially when so many 
people have acquired them. 


CASHING IN THE CALVES 
&. EP. 

HEAVY CALF MOVEMENT was logical with such finan- 
A cial conditions as existed this year. Kansas City’s receipts 
afford a criterion of this necessity, as, in the case of Chicago and 
eastern markets, the major portion of the crop is vealers of dairy 
breeding. Kansas City calf receipts have been breaking records 
right along, 20,061 reaching that market in one week in October. 
A large percentage of these “babies” were beef prospects. For- 
tunately feeders were in the market in sufficient force to rescue 
the great majority from the veal rack. Most of these calves 
weighed 250 pounds and up, and had sufficient breeding to develop 
into desirable yearlings. 

Texas has furnished over 40 per cent of the Kansas City calf 
run, Kansas 37 per cent, and Oklahoma 8 per cent; showing that 
the movement has depleted the 1922 crop of yearling stockers 
and the 1923 crop of two-year-olds from that breeding-ground. 

All over the Corn Belt the calf has acquired popularity, in 
consequence of the healthy yearling market for months past and 
reaction from heavy cattle. Calves at prices ranging from $5 to 
$6.50 per ewt. have not involved heavy investment, feeders figur- 
ing that they cannot lose money if they double their weight 
before going back to market. Popularity of the well-bred calf 
is indicated by the phenomenal success of the series of sales held 
at Decatur, Peoria, and East St. Louis, Ill, and Indianapolis, 
Ind., by the Highland Hereford Association of Texas. At these 
offerings the entire quota was snatched up at unexpected prices, 
and at slightly lower levels more could have been disposed of. 

Many of these calves have not gone into the hands of com- 
petent finishers, and will prove a disappointment in the finality 
of the operation. A calf is a baby, and must be treated as such. 
Running them in stalk-fields and haystacks through the winter, 
to fill up on grass early next summer, going thence to market 
in mere stocker condition, means disappointment. As they cost 
little, this inevitable disappointment will be mitigated; but it 
is “one best bet” that thousands of those who have been so 
clamorous for calves this season will go back to yearlings and 
short two-year olds a year hence. 
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THE SIOCKMENS EXCHANGE | 


COSTS AND BENEFITS OF THE STOCKMEN’S 
RELIEF LOAN 


San Antonio, TExAs, November 29, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The relief loan of government funds through the War 
Finance Corporation, available to stockmen under stipulated 
conditions, is an experiment involving many features, some of 
which perhaps have little consideration until applied. 

Such loans must be applied for before next July, and through 
an underwriting bank, banker, or loan company of established 
responsibility, accompanied by a financial statement from the 
borrower setting forth a substantial surplus of good assets over 
liabilities; also an inspector’s certified classified report from 
actual count of the live stock tendered as collateral. This re- 
stricts the loan to those in sound financial condition, and with 
ranchmen involves working the range under unfavorable circum- 
stances. Now is the time that many stockmen are in financial 
distress, and every loss aggravates that condition. The cowman’s 
eattle are in the main his collateral, and it is well known that at 
this season range stock should be located for the winter and not 
disturbed, and that working them as necessary for a count ap- 
proaching accuracy is damaging, and involves time and expense. 
In most lines inventories are taken when least detrimental to 
the business, and in no line is this so important as with range 
cattle. Conditions that were observed as essential by ranchmen 
when ranching made “cattle kings” are so disregarded. 

Stock-farming of live stock, with the expense of feed, shelter, 
and care, and the ranching of stock dependent upon range con- 
ditions, are different propositions that must be conformed to. 
Stock that is largely left to shift for itself should be allowed to 
follow its instincts, and the less interfered with the better the 
results. To conform to the financial conditions of ranchmen oper- 
ating with frequently maturing loans on stock that as collateral 
is required to be tallied or shifted during unfavorable seasons is 
a serious handicap to the business that seems often overlooked, 
and on large ranches a considerable remnant remains uncounted, 

The cost of providing for and handling live stock, and the 
interest on the borrowed money invested, remain so high that the 
percentage on the stock’s market value is as great as, or greater 
than, any profit the stock will realize. Hence benefits to the 
stockmen must accrue from reduced expenses or advanced prices. 
Otherwise new or extended loans only prolong their condition, 
and in many instances relief will come only through compromise 
by “committees of creditors.” That means may be devised to 
restrict this, and so avoid injury to the reputation of cattle paper, 
and a possible panic through extensive default in payments, is 
the most urgent problem in the business, and the hardest to 
solve—thus far beyond solution. 

The government’s consideration in issuing treasury funds to 
stockmen upon the indorsement of financial institutions is not 
intended or supposed to relieve negotiators of such loans from 
risk or loss. Hence such funds cannot circulate except upon, 
and not in excess of, good collateral, and so are available only 


to parties thoroughly solvent at present valuations. The money 
at a reasonable rate of interest will benefit such, but not those 
most distressed. For restoration of the business, reduced liabili- 
ties and increased assets are required—-fresh capitalists; and 
these seem likely largely to include mortgagees. 

As Charles K. Warren says in the November PRopUCER, 
“something has got to be done.” What can it be? 

RogER M. BASSETT. 


ASCERTAINING THE PROFIT IN BEEF 


Kansas City, Mo., November 21, 1921. 
To.THE PRODUCER: 

The American National Live Stock Association is doing good 
work all along the line, and I look for its efforts soon to bring 
results in the market value of cattle. 

It might interest your readers to know that I have turned 
ever to the mayor of Kansas City fifty head of good cows, which 
are to be appraised at present market values, butchered under 
the direction of the mayor, and sold to the people, through a 
municipal meat market in this city, at prevailing market prices, 
both wholesale and retail. The proceeds are to go to the city, 
and the figures are to be made public, in order to ascertain the 
amount of profit, and who gets it, extracted from cattle being 
sold on the hoof until the beef is retailed over the butcher’s block. 

W. E. HALSELL. 


NO DEMAND FOR DRESSED MUTTON 
Custer, (Mont., November 11, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Why is there no demand for dressed mutton? The following 
will suggest one of the main reasons: I had a few extra-good 
two- and three-year-old grass wethers. As there were not enough 
of them to make up a shipment, I thought I would see if I could 
sell them to the local butcher. He said he would give me 7 cents 
a pound for them, dressed, as that was what he could get them 
for from the packers. 

I thought that was pretty cheap, but decided to dress one 
and take it to him, and try to find out, if I could, what he charged 
the consumer for it. It dressed 56 pounds. At 7 cents a pound, 
he thus paid me $3.92 for the carcass. After I left the shop I 
sent another man in there to buy some chops. The butcher 
charged him 30 cents a pound for chops from the same carcass. 
I figured it up and found that he would receive a little over $7 
for the choice cuts—about half of the carcass. I will leave it 
to the readers to judge for themselves about what he would get 
for the remainder of the carcass. It would be safe to say that 
the butcher got about three times as much for cutting up the 
sheep and dealing it out to the consumer as I did for keeping it 
from the time it was dropped as a lamb until it was two years 
old, dressing it, and delivering to him. 

How much longer are we stockmen going to stand for such 
unfair methods of distributing our product to the consumer? 

J. W. QUEST. 
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IS THERE A CATTLE SHORTAGE? 


Watts, CaL., November 11, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In an article by D. A. Millett, entitled ““‘What Must We Do 
to Be Saved?” published in the October issue of THE PRODUCER, 
the author mentions the fact that, while beef cattle in the United 
States decreased by 6,000,000 head between 1910 and 1920, the 
number of dairy cattle in the same period increased by 11,000,000 
head, and from this draws the conclusion that no cattle shortage 
exists. With this 1 cannot agree. According to the World 
Almanac, in 1890 there were 52,801,907 cattle on farms in the 
United States. In 1920, according to the census reports, there 
were 66,810,836. Therefore, in 1890 there was one head of cattle 
to 1.2 persons, and in 1920 there was one to 1.6 persons. That 
shows a big decrease in cattle in proportion to population. 


I should like to see every ten hogs in the United States 
changed into one milk cow. Now over one-half of our people do 
not use butter. Milk, butter, and cheese as a diet are far superior 
to pork. 

THOMAS H. GORDNIER. 


WHERE THE PACKERS HAVE FAILED 


Byers, TEx., November 10, 1921. 
To THE PRopUCER: 

Referring to the reply of Mr. W. W. Woods, of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, to my letter in the September num- 
ber of your magazine, I wish to call attention to a few things. 
First, Mr. Woods sums up his impression of my argument by 
saying that it is an effort to put the blame for low prices of cattle 
on the packers, because they have failed to advertise beef. This 
was but one count in the indictment, and the basis for it was 
the oft-reiterated assertion on the part of the packers that they 
furnish the producer with a market for his cattle. If the packers 
are to take the credit for furnishing the market, why should 
they not get the blame for furnishing a poor one? 


The principal place where the packers have fallen down, 
however, is in allowing, without lifting a hand, the market for 
beef to be destroyed by the rapacity of the retailer and the mis- 
leading advertising of the patent-food manufacturer. We have 
had periods of business depression before—worse than the present 
one—and have seen times when the buying power of the public 
was far below what it is now; yet when did the per-capita con- 
sumption of beef ever drop to anywhere near its present level? 
And beef cattle are selling as low now as they were then. 

There’s a reason. It is idle to expect the retailers to lower 
prices voluntarily because their sales fall off. They long ago 
discovered that it is better business to sell 500 pounds of meat 
at a profit of 10 cents a pound than to sell 1,000 pounds at a 
profit of 5 cents a pound. There must be pressure brought to 
bear through an aroused public sentiment; and the packers are 
in a logical position to do this by informing the public what beef 
ean be purchased for at wholesale. Why protect high retail 
prices by putting the soft pedal on wholesale prices, if they are 
as low as packer propaganda leads us to believe? Instead of 
advertising that their profits amount to only 5 cents per family 
per week, why not advertise that good round steak can be pur- 
chased wholesale at such and such a price? What good does it 
do the producer to tell him that the packer is making only 90 
cents per head on the cattle slaughtered, when that same pro- 
ducer is losing $5 per head? Or what profiteth it to tell the 
consumer that, if the packers gave him their profits, it would 
take only one-eighth of a cent off the wholesale price of beef, if 
that same consumer has to pay almost as much for beef now as 
he did when beef cattle were selling for three times their present 
price? And retailers were making a nice profit even then. 


This is the aspect of the case which I had hoped would be 
given attention in Mr. Woods’ letter. I have no attacks to make 
on the packers. The trouble with them is that they construe all 
criticisms of their business as personal attacks, and defend them- 
selves instead of solving the problems raised. What do they pro- 
pose to do? Have the 4-cent beef steer and the 40-cent beef 
steaks come to stay? Are we to adjust ourselves to such condi- 
tions? What good is it going to do to loan money to the cattle- 
men with which to raise beef steers at a loss to ship to a market 
where no one wants them? 

The packers have an exaggerated idea about what the people 
think of their profits. If the producer can make a profit raising 
cattle, and if the consumer can buy beef on the block at a price 
proportionate to what it is selling for on the hoof—neither of 
which conditions prevails at present—no one cares how much 
profit the packers make. 

SamM HOUSEHOLDER. 


CRUMBS OF COMFORT 


Satt LAKE City, UTaAu, November 18, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Breeders of range cattle are all hard up and can see no 
encouragement for the present. The cost of transportation, a 
congested range, a short calf crop, and the inconsistent prices at 
the market have conquered the optimism with which they have. 
always looked to the future. This season has inflicted a paralytic 
stroke upon the range and farming industry. Somebody is 
asleep at the switch. Range breeders have tried to improve their 
beef stock by using pure-bred bulls for crossing purposes—more 
in proportion than the eastern farmers have used; but they have 
fallen victim to the fallacy that they had to send their high- 
bred bulls to market after two years of service, in order to avoid 
inbreeding, as the farmers did. This was a mistake, since the 
bulls were just becoming acclimated and reaching the age when 
they are most useful. 

Many of the improved heifers went to market for the high 
dollar in adverse times, and were slaughtered by the packers 
who appreciated good killers. That left the old Nellies, whose 
only merit was low first cost and much hardiness. Breeders of 
pure-bred bulls who supply the range must do more than they 
have been in the habit of doing at farm fairs and live-stock 
shows. 'To induce purchasers, they must educate the stock-yard 
buyers of the packers and show more discrimination as to quality 
than is in evidence at the present day. The block is the ultimate 
destination of all animals—a fact that should be recognized by 
buyers as well as by breeders for quality. 

Consumers must be educated to pay for quality in what they 
buy—to discriminate between dairy-bred and beef-bred beef—if 
they wish to buy economically, without waste or shrinkage in 
cooking. The beef animal is bred for the choicer cuts, while in 
the dairy animal the forequarter is superior to the hindquarter 
in quality. The general public is very ignorant concerning the 
essential factors entering into the production of beef. Land and 
labor are too high at present for the production at less cost. 

S. S. DouGHeErry. 


NEW MEXICO RANGE IN GOOD CONDITION 
MaapDAaLEenaA, N. M., December 1, 1921. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

Range conditions in this section of New Mexico are the best 
that we have had in years. The discouraging feature is the 
starvation prices paid for cattle of all classes. My yearling 
steers, averaging 598 pounds—all fine grade Herefords—went 
over the block at $22.40, and big Whiteface cows are netting 
$20 per head. 


L. V. MEDLEY. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 
WasuHineton, D. C., November 30, 1921. 

HE SPECIAL SESSION OF CONGRESS, called by President 

Harding eight months ago to work out the solution of the 
pressing problems that confronted the new administration, came 
to an end a week ago. There is a general disposition in official 
circles to conclude that the accomplishments of the session have 
fallen far short of fulfilling the expectations of the country. 

The revision of the revenue laws has been accomplished. 
The proponents of this legislation are not satisfied with their 
handiwork. They confess that it is temporary in character and 
will have to be modified within a year. The opposition is frankly 
outspoken in its denunciation of the law. 

The permanent tariff revision is still in the class of “things 
hoped for.’’ There is very good reason for believing that it will 
remain in that category for some time to come. In the first 
place, it is Geemed inexpedient to pass the measure while the 
conference for the limitation of armaments is in session in the 
nation’s capital. Secondly, there is an ever-growing disposition 
to make haste slowly. The changed status of the nation in the 
world’s affairs has left the legislators to mark out a course on 
an uncharted sea in their work of revising the tariff. 

Hearings. which were resumed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee after the enactment of the revenue bill, and then sus- 
pended after a short session at which wool-producers and repre- 
sentatives of the live-stock industry were heard, will be taken up 
again within a few days. Several hundred representatives of the 
various interests affected have asked to be heard. The commit- 
tee, however, is determined to limit the scope of the hearings, 
if possible. Accordingly lists of persons desiring to be heard on 
the different schedules have been prepared and sent out, with a 
request that each group select a very limited number of repre- 
sentatives to appear before the committee. It-is hoped that in 
this manner the hearings may be limited to a few weeks at the 
most, and possibly condensed within a month. 

If there has been disappointment on the part of the country 
concerning the general accomplishments of Congress, the session 
has not been without its fruits, and the farmers and live stock 
men have been beneficiaries to a considerable extent. This fact 
is due in very large measure to the fighting spirit of their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, who, without regard to party lines, have 
insisted, and kept on insisting, that the interests of the pro- 
ducers, so long neglected, be given due consideration. In making 
this fight for the producers, no narrow, sectional view of the 
situation has been taken. It has been contended that the pros- 
perity of the country was inseparably linked with the fortunes 
of the producers on the farms and ranches of the country, and 
that any steps taken in their behalf would bring relief to the 
country in its entirety. 

Among the acts which have been passed during the session 
just closed are the Capper-Tincher Grain-Futures Act and the 


S DOING 


Stock-Yard and Packer Control Act. Both of these laws are in 
the process of enforcement, but with what result cannot yet be 
stated. 

The effects of the amendment of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion Act, making it possible for the corporation to lend a billion 
dollars to the live-stock and agricultural industries, have been 
more quickly made apparent. The law has been in force only a 
little more than three months; yet in that time the corporation 
has perfected its machinery for making loans throughout the 
nation. On November 28 it had approved loans to the extent of 
$76,916,625, and had made advances totaling $26,965,213. It is 
predicted, however, that the work of the corporation has only 
just begun. The needs of the Corn Belt alone, to assist in the 
orderly marketing of the corn crop, are placed at $200,000,000— 
one-fifth of the whole amount which the corporation is authorized 
under the law to advance. 

The benefits accruing to the farmers by the increase in in- 
terest rates which farm-loan bonds bear, without any increase 
on loans made to the farmers, are indicated by the rapidity with 
which the last issue was absorbed by the market. 


The emergency tariff, passed early in the session and recently 
extended for an indefinite period by joint resolution, has undoubt- 
edly checked the flood of imports. Any beneficial influence which 
it may have had, however, has been offset by the restriction of the 
markets, owing to the decreased buying power of the consumers. 


Problems of first importance to the producers yet to be solved 
are the maladjustment of freight rates and the evolvement of 
some plan fer placing agricultural financing on a basis more 
satisfactory to the producer. Both of these problems have been 
much agitated both in Congress and on the outside, and legisla- 
tion touching both of them will undoubtedly be given active con- 
sideration during the next few months. 

During the last days of the Session Senator Kendrick intro- 
duced an amendment to the Railroad Refunding Bill, which, if 
enacted, would repeal the guarantee clause of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and require the commission, before making any modi- 
fication in rates, to determine that such modification would be 
without detriment to the interests of the shipper, producer, or 
consumer. 

Other measures, similar in character, are pending. Undoubt- 
edly the united efforts of the proponents of such legislation will 
result in the crystallization of sentiment to such an extent that 
its enactment will follow. In any event, the agitation of the 
question in the committees and on the floor of both branches of 
Congress will have a wholesome influence in correcting the evils 
of the present situation. 

The hearings of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
Senate, under the Cummins resolutions, have been resumed, and 
the railroad employees are now being heard. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced that 
the railroads will be given the week from December 14 to 21 to 
justify, in hearings before the commission, the present level of 
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transportation charges. The announcement of the hearings was 
made public yesterday. In connection with the hearings, the 
commission has asked the railroads for definite information con- 
cerning every phase of their financial condition. It is predicted 
that the hearings are the forerunner of a general revision down- 
ward of freight rates. The Association of Railroad Executives 
during the past month has expressed a willingness to accept a 
horizontal reduction of 10 per cent in rates, if slightly lower 
percentage reductions in wages were granted. 

Hearings are being held to consider the modification of the 
Consent Decree prohibiting the packers from engaging in unre- 
lated lines of business, promulgated by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia in February, 1920. The present hearings 
relate only to the canning industry. Growers and canners of 
fruits and vegetables throughout the country are overwhelmingly 
opposed to the modification of the decree, according to the state- 
ment of ex-Senator Hoke Smith, who is representing the Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 

Some plan for refunding the foreign debt will undoubtedly 
be adopted by the coming session of Congress. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that the debtor nations cannot discharge 
their obligations now, and that some arrangement must be made 
for extending them over a long period of years. The plan sug- 
gested by Frank A. Vanderlip, New York banker, has found many 
advocates. It involves the recognition by the Allies of their 
eleven-billion-dollar debt to America as a just debt, agreement 
by this country to easy terms of payments, and the money thus 
repaid to be used in rehabilitating Europe. 

The instability of international exchange continues to be 
one of the greatest hindrances to world trade. This fact has 
been recognized by the United States government, which has 
decided to join hands with the other powers of the world in work- 
ing out a solution of the problem. A conference will be held 
abroad in the near future. It is regarded as the most important 
step that has been taken since the armistice. If successful, it 
will have a great influence in restoring the world markets for 
the surplus of American farms and factories, and go a long way 
toward bringing about a revival in all lines of business. 


FEDERAL FARM LOAN SYSTEM 


N A STATEMENT addressed to Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, by 
Charles E. Lobdell, Farm Loan Commissioner, and printed in 
the Congressional Record of.October 20, 1921, the activities of 


the Farm Loan Board are reviewed. We reproduce the following 
extracts : 


“The [farm loan] bonds, offered by public announcement of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, are for sale by federal land banks 
and the four thousand odd farm-loan associations, in addition to 
which they are offered by a country-wide group of over 400 bond- 
distributing houses under the management of six of the best- 
established and most reputable bond houses in the country. We 
feel that we have behind them a selling organization which in 
its potentialities has never been excelled. Nearly two months 
were necessary to dispose of the $40,000,000 offering made May 1. 
The sale of the present offering of $60,000,000 is progressing very 
satisfactorily. We feel warranted in standing by the prediction 
heretofore made that the public will, for the present at least, 
absorb these bonds at the rate of $150,000,000 a year, and possibly 
somewhat in excess of that amount... . 

“In practically three years of active operation the twelve 
federal land banks—which, because they are mutually under- 
written, may be treated as a unit—have been built ‘up from 
$9,000,000 of capital and no other assets, until on September 30 
they had: capital, $26,441,852.50; reserve,-$1,514,500; undivided 
profits, $2,460,766.52 ; total assets, $419,224,621.08. 

“It has made loans to the amount of $413,506,190, has col- 
lected interest and amortization payments to the amount of $53,- 
067,882.27, and has to date taken just one bad-debt loss in the 
sum of $200. It is increasing its capital at a rate exceeding 
$600,000 per month, its surplus at the rate of $200,000 per month, 
and its gross assets at a rate of more than $13,000,000 per month. 


“It is now the largest mutual farmers’ organization in the 
world, and, if the present rate of progress can be maintained for 
five years, it will be the largest financial institution in the United 
States. It is... one government agency which deals directly 
with the farmer for his benefit, and it is now loaning directly to 
farmers in excess of $12,000,000 per month on most liberal terms 
and at a rate at least 2 per cent per annum cheaper than other 
agencies. It has more than 139,000 indirect farmer stockholders, 
and is paying 3 per cent semi-annual dividends on its stock.” 


NINETY MILLION DOLLARS FOR ROADS 


NDER THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY ACT, signed by the 
U President on November 9, $75,000,000 becomes available as 
federal aid for road construction in the various states during 
the current fiscal year. In addition, $15,000,000 is appropriated 
for national-forest roads. The first-named sum must be matched 
dollar for dollar by funds from state treasuries, except in states 
more than 5 per cent of whose area is unappropriated public land. 
One-third of it, or $25,000,000, is available immediately. 

Eighteen western states will share in the $75,000,000 to the 
following extent: 


IEE oi ioc ccc $1,053,281.44 New Mexico ........$1,189,823.34 
California ............ 2,462,098.53 North Dakota ...... 1,164,714.42 
Colorado .............-.. 1,341,175.69 Oklahoma. ............ 1,752,339.44 
NO roca 938,536.68 COIR ccisccicncsiakecs 1,182,663.90 
ETI oo ee 2,102,281.51 South Dakota ...... 1,204,060.31 
RE ss. 2,448,128.62 ORE oe 4,425,172.41 
Montane ................ 1,546,885.82 NR ee ree sna 849,417.21 
Nebraska. .............. 1,581,189.50 Washington .......... 1,103,709.77 
INGUIN siete ass 953,436.78 OV OSI a tii 934,617.63 


Of the $15,000,000 appropriated for the improvement of roads 
on national forests, $5,000,000 is made available for the current 
fiscal year, and $10,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1922. 


EXAMINATION FOR LIVE-STOCK MARKETING 
INVESTIGATOR 


NNOUNCEMENT IS MADE by the United States Civil 
A Service Commission of an examination for the position 
of Investigator in Marketing Live Stock and Meats, for duty at 
Washington or in the field. Entrance salaries will range from 
$2,400 to $3,600 a year, depending on qualifications. Papers will 
be rated as received, and certification made as the needs of the 
service dictate. Applicants should be between twenty-five and 
sixty years of age, and must be citizens of the United States. A 
high-school education, or its equivalent, is required, and in addi- 
tion at least five years’ practical experience in the production 
and marketing of live stock or the distribution of meat, or in 
educational or investigational work along these lines. A paper 
of between 2,000 and 5,000 words, dealing with some phase of 
the marketing of live stock or meats, should accompany the 
application. 

Applications will be received until January 31, 1922. Those 
wishing to take the examination should at once apply for Form 
2118 to the Civil Service Commission at Washington or the secre- 
tary of the United States Civil Service Board at Chicago, St. 
Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, San Francisco, or Denver. 





TICK QUARANTINE LIFTED 


NDER AN ORDER by the Secretary of Agriculture, effective 

December 10, a total area of 29,563 square miles in Texas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and North Carolina is released from federal 
quarantine to prevent the spread of Texas fever in cattle. There 
has now been released 72 per cent of the whole area originally 
placed under quarantine. 


If your subscription has expired, please renew, and avoid 
interruption in delivery. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


SPEWING SICKNESS OF SHEEP 


OR A NUMBER OF YEARS a disease commonly known as 
ri seus sickness” has been prevalent among sheep flocks 
in certain parts of the western range country, notably Utah and 
Colorado. The most prominent symptoms of this disease are 
general depression, rapid and irregular pulse, weakness, and 
nausea, followed by more or less chronic vomiting. Death, as a 
rule, comes on quickly, and is not accompanied by convulsions. 

From the first it was generally recognized that the disease 
was due to a poisonous plant. The identity of this plant, how- 
ever, for a long time remained undetermined. Extensive investi- 
gations and experiments conducted by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry have now established that the so-called “‘sneezeweed” 
(Helenium hoopesii) is the cause of the disease. This plant 
belongs to the composite family, grows to a height of from one 


SNEEZEWEED IN BLOOM 


to three feet, with several stems which are often hairy or woolly, 
thick leaves of a deep-green color, and orange flower-heads with 
brownish center disks. It occurs at elevations of from 5,200 to 
12.500 feet. Its favorite habitat is sunny slopes in the aspen- 
spruce belt. The blossoming period is from the middle of June 
to the last of August. From the color of the flowers it is some- 
times called “yellow weed” or “sunflower.” 

Animals do not eat this plant by preference, but rather seek 
to avoid it, having recourse to it only after the more desirable 





forage has been consumed. Cattle seldom eat it, and, though 
not immune to its poisonous qualities, are less seriously affected 
by these than sheep. 

Sheep once poisoned by sneezeweed rarely, if ever, completely 
recover. Little or no help can be expected from medicinal reme- 
dies so far tested. Nor has it been found practicable to extermi- 
nate the plant over larger areas. The only hope of preventing or 
minimizing losses for the present seems to lie in herders’ learning 
to recognize the plant and its injurious properties, and so to 
handle their herds as to avoid it as much as possible. (Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 947, “Western Sneezeweed 
[Helenium hoopesii] as a Poisonous Plant.”’) 


ALKALI DISEASE 


An ailment variously known as “alkali disease,” “‘milk sick- 
ness,” or “trembles” has for many years been prevalent in the 
Pecos Valley of Texas and New Mexico, where it has caused 
many fatalities among domestic animals—principally cattle and 
horses—and has become a serious menace to the dairy industry. 

The cause of this disease has not been definitely established. 
3y some it has been thought to be of bacterial origin, while 
others have attributed it to the eating of poisonous plants. The 
plant with which it has been most commonly connected is the so- 
called “rayless goldenrod” or “jimmy weed” (Isocoma wrightit), 
growing on alkaline soil and found most abundantly along irri- 
gation ditches. ' 

Experimental work with this plant has shown it to possess 
distinctly poisonous qualities, producing a series of symptoms 
corresponding to those characteristic of “alkali disease.” These 
symptoms are marked depression, stiffness (especially in the 
forelegs), increasing weakness, constipation (sometimes pre- 
ceded by a period of diarrhea), bloody feces, and pronounced 
muscular trembling. 

No specific treatment has as yet been worked out. If affected 
animals can be removed to uninfested pastures before having 
eaten too great quantities of the noxious plant, they are likely 
to recover. Digging up the plant is in many cases practicable. 
(Department of Agriculture, Circular 180, “The ‘Alkali Disease’ 
of Live Stock in the Pecos Valley.”) 


FLUSHING FOR TWINS 

Extra feeding of ewes at breeding time to produce a more 
abundant lamb crop is commonly called “flushing.” While such 
flushing has been in use by a few owners of pure-bred sheep, it 
has not hitherto been generally practiced by breeders of market 
lambs. Bulletin No. 996 of the Department of Agriculture relates 
the results of five years’ tests with forced feeding of ewes at 
two of the government’s experimental farms. 

The experiments were made with pure-bred Southdown ewes. 
A grain ration of at least one-half pound daily (14 parts corn, 
5 parts bran, 1 part linseed-oil meal) was fed in addition to the 
regular pasture grass or forage crops. The average gain of the 
flushed lot from September 10, when breeding began, until the 
ewes were in lamb was 6.5 pounds per head; of the lot not fed 
grain, 4.6 pounds. 

As a result of these tests, there was found to be an average 
increase of 18.1 per cent in the number of lambs dropped. In 
order to produce the largest number of twins, it was indicated 
that ewes should gain at least 7 pounds during the breeding 
season. Extra nourishment brought the ewes in heat earlier, 
and those getting in lamb first had the largest percentage of 
twins. There was a gradual rise in the proportion of twins born 
until the ewes reached an age of five or six years. A natural, 
inherited tendency toward twin production was noted. Rams 
appeared to have little to do with the percentage of twins. There 
was not found to be any material difference in the size of twin 
and single lambs when fully developed. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF 
DECEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaco, ILL., December 1, 1921. 
ITH CESSATION of the fall run of grass beef, traders 
\ were expectant of a more stable set of markets. But no 
sooner had Kansas City felt relief than the hopper at Chicago 
was filled to the brim with short-feds—many of them in little 
better condition than when taken out sixty days previously. On 
the high spot in November thousands of Kansas City cattle, cost- 
ing $5 to $5.50, resold in Chicago at $7.50 to $7.75, not only paying 
well for the corn consumed, but showing a substantial margin. 
It was a signal to rush ’em in, glutting the market and inaugu- 
rating an era of murder, grand larceny, and other offenses in the 
market glossary. The week following the high spot prices tumbled 
precipitously. When the rail-strike scare passed, everybody made 
an effort to get cattle to market with all possible celerity. Killers, 
who had filled coolers in anticipation of the strike, were more 
interested in unloading than in securing fresh supplies, and con- 
gestion of the acute variety developed. 


Cattle Market Erratic 


Naturally there was neither rhyme nor reason to such a 
trade, the same kind of cattle frequently selling $1 apart on the 
same session. While a few choice yearlings right along were 
eligible to $11 to $12.50, according to weight, heavy bullocks with 
sufficient quality for any trade had to take $8 to $8.50, and decent 
1,300-pound steers showing corn sold at $7.25 to $7.50. Killers 
had access to fewer $5 to $5.50 western cattle, but ran into acres 
of $6.50 to $6.75 steers, most of which had tasted new corn and 
were convertible into good beef. Svery short run, however, 
forced killers to admit their needs. One day of excessive supply 
was an excuse for resumption of bear raiding. Feeders refused 
to pay $5.75 to $6 for good fleshy cattle—the kind they were 
hungry for a year ago around $10; and, as killers had no com- 
petition, they wrote the tickets. 


“Looks as though corn was worth a dollar a bushel in the 
country, instead of 20 to 30 cents,” remarked a feeder, as he 
surveyed a mass of veneered stuff. “Some of these fine days the 
country will be back in the market buying this kind.” 


Supply of Heavy Beeves Giving Out 


Along in November the old crop of heavy cattle showed signs 
ot running out. As a result, the kind weighing 1,400 pounds and 
up went on a $9.50 to $10 basis. Weight, when not accompanied 
by condition, was, however, a bad selling proposition, taking a 
severe penalty. 

In the cow market it was a continuous bargain sale, canners 
and cutters selling to relatively better advantage than good beef 
cows, which were on a $4 to $5 basis, while trash sold at $2.50 
to $3.65. The bull market was demoralized for weeks at $3.50 
to $3.75 in the case of bolognas, few fat bulls passing $4.75. Now 
that the heavy run of cheap grass steers is a thing of the past, 
it will be logical to expect a better market for cows. 


Comparative conditions on December 1, in the case of steers, 
fellow : 
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Bulk Top 
RN is wekasin a cise ect Aas $ 6.25- 9.00 $12.50 
I a EN eo a ea 8.50-14.50 17.75 
RAN so Secon cates tana nanan 11.75-17.50 20.75 
ME cit sees ne RE ins Soles Dh 13.25-18.50 20.25 
ED oa oe ed 10.00-13.50 16.25 
RO cscs ots ndcsesapeiatncstant reac 8.00-11.75 12.60 
Re Fa ee eet eee 7.25- 9.00 12.00 


Hogs on the Coaster 


Hog values have been sliding down hill since the crest of 
the rise wal reached in August. At that time average cost of 
packers’ droves on the Chicago market was $10.70. Barring an 
occasional reaction, prices declined until, on December 1, average 
cost was $6.90, and the bulk of the entire crop sold at a narrow 
spread of $6.80 to $7, only a few underweights going above $7. 
Meanwhile the spread between top and bottom hogs, which was 
about $2 per ewt. all through the summer, has narrowed until a 
large slice of the crop sells within a range of 75 cents per ewt.; 
which implies that character of supply has changed and that 90 
per cent of the current supply is good hogs of the new crop. 
Since average cost reached the vicinity of $7 per ewt., all killers 
have been in active competition, shippers and small packers set- 
ting the pace. Indications are that they will do so all winter. 

Average and top prices at Chicago, December 1, with com- 
parisons in recent years, follow: 

: Top Price Average Cost 
UNI Fakes con aececd occu saesedasietonsancousuaanians oe ee $ 6.90 


RUM on Serna nesses eno 10.55 10.30 
RONAN doa tn hagneneckecaseemnaea 14.30 14.05 
RRND psoas osc eos 17.75 17.55 
IMIR crashes he eae netaeccte ad 17.45 17.18 
AP a eos ctlateecodien cctctar sae ae ls 10.25 9.80 
NAN seas aoa aap cap see eaa 7.00 6.52 


Lambs and Sheep Ascending 


The moment native lambs ceased glutting the market and 
western supply pressure ceased, prices reacted sharply. Lambs 
advanced about $2 per ewt. generally, and in spots more; sheep 
gaining 50 to 75 cents. Lambs that could not beat $8.75 on the 
October low spot advanced steadily to $10.50, the $7.50 kind at 
that time selling as high as $10 early in December. Feeders who 
balked at paying $6.50 to $7 for thin lambs in October made an 
unsuccessful eleventh-hour effort to buy the same kind at $9.25 
to $9.40 a month later. Light yearlings went to $8 to $8.75, and 
heavy yearlings to $7 to $7.75, showing fully as much advance 
as lambs. The $4.50 kind of handy-weight ewes early in Decem- 
ber advanced to $5.25, and heavy ewes were up.a dollar, at $3 
to $3.50. Eastern shippers entered the market, taking as many as 
5.000 daily at Chicago, and all they could buy at other markets. 

A comparison of December 1 prices in this and recent years 
follows: 


SHEEP 
Top Bulk 
RR oo Sisisn ite Actress $ 5.35 $ 3.50- 5.25 
EI oss oe ssa oneness 6.50 4,.25- 6.25 
OMI ic hs asec egestas eeaeatiane 11.50 8.75-10.35 
Os so ei eee ee a 10.50 8.50-10.00 
RUN eas tk ae ae 3.00 11.25-12.50 
NUNN fuse Accu dren oe hemi een 9.50 8.00- 9.35 
IO ackcria Raniied onsen es 6.75 5.75- 6.60 
LAMBS 
Top Bulk 
ROI onesie ON ce ag andl ee $10.50 $ 9.25-10.25 
RO oa hacepavscsscbeca capa mavendeeiteicaes 12.15 11.25-12.40 
RONEN hie ce Le ee 16.50 15.25-16.20 
Ra ss sine stata eet eae emioaa es 15.35 14.50-15.25 
SNOUT chs a ai cose snes seca pense 17.50 16.25-17.20 
RO co sian cnectedenen Souci 13.00 12.00-12.75 
OI fics sista peel epee aaneecenis 9.35 8.75- 9.25 


“THE Propucer is the best cattleman’s paper published.”’— 
L. V. MeprtEy, Magdalena, N. M. 
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Tagg Bros. & Moorhead 


Union Stock Yards, Omaha 


eI 


We handle 
Cattle, Sheep and Hogs 
on commission only 


We ask your business 
on our record 


A.W.TAGG BILLIELYNAM  F.W. LIGHTFOOT 
Cattle Salesmen 


M. C. WILKERSON 
Sheep Salesman 


A. E. ANDERSON 
Hog Salesman 


E. J. WRIGHT 
Feeder Buyer 


H. W. JOHNSON, Cashier W. B. TAGG, Manager 





THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., December 2, 1921. 


FEW HEAVY STEERS are moving into exporting channels 
A from the Kansas City market, there is a surprisingly strong 
demand for hogs to go to California, and feeders are enjoying a 
profitable outlet for finished lambs and sheep. However, in the 
market as a whole, with the predominance of interest in cattle, 
buoyancy is lacking. Outstanding among the returns derived by 
producers on the current market is the fact that, despite cheap 
feed, cattle-finishers are, on the whole, not yet earning any en- 
couraging profit from their stock. Fat cattle, in fact, are in most 
instances hardly yielding their gross cost to finishers. 

After a grass season marked by losses up to $60 a head on 
steers finished on Kansas and Oklahoma pastures, and with 
reduced supplies in feed-lots in the Southwest, there is hope here 
that the cattle industry will enter a happier period. However, 
the statistics of shipments of cattle for feeding purposes into the 
Southwest seem to be deceptive. The supplies moving to this 
center are not so short as anticipated, although considerably 
smaller than a year ago. The cheapness of feed, it seems, is 
stimulating the finishing of odd head of cattle of various classes 
on small farms, which make a considerable total when assembled 
by the increasing number of co-operative shipping associations 
or the professional shippers. The bulk of the fed cattle coming, 
which are of the short-fed class, are bringing $5.50 to $6.50— 
practically what they cost as stockers or feeders. The feeders 
who have hogs following their cattle can show a very slight profit 
from such returns on the basis of the current cost of feedstuffs. 
Prices of cattle going to packers are down $1 to $2 compared with 
a month ago. 


Far Finance Corporation loans proved of material help to 
the stocker and feeder market. The Kansas City agency of the 
corporation has now loaned slightly more than $4,000,000—prac- 
tically all on feeders. Its rates were changed during the past 
month to a 5 and 5% per cent basis to all the interests to which 
it is authorized to make loans, the 51% per cent rate being on the 
loans running more than six months. Doubtless the appointment 
of Fernando P. Neal, a Kansas City banker, to take charge of 
live-stock loan transactions at the headquarters of the corpora- 
tion in Washington served to facilitate this financing. The tight- 
ness of money in the Southwest also stimulated increased borrow- 
ing from the Kansas City agency. But, as one bank said in com- 
mending the work of the War Finance Corporation, it is regret- 
table that it is not more active in assisting consumers to pur- 
chase fat stock and other products of farms and ranges, rather 
than in aiding in production or in withholding supplies from 
markets. So far as the sellers of stockers and feeders are con- 
cerned, however, they have every reason to be thankful to the 
War Finance Corporation; for it aided them in obtaining prac- 
tically the same prices during November as in the preceding 
month for their stockers, while feeders did not decline more than 
50 or 75 cents in most instances. 

Iowa and Illinois continued to take more stockers and feeders 
from here than a year ago, while Kansas purchases were again 
only about 50 per cent of the 1920 totals. As a result, Kansas 
City is counting on relatively smaller supplies of fat cattle than 
the more eastern markets. 

Notable features of the hog trade are the buying here by 
representatives of California packers, together with purchases of 
stock hogs to go to the Pacific coast. The market declined about 
75 cents during the month just closed, but it is still at a profit- 
able level compared with corn, and the situation is considered so 
encouraging for porkers that the Kansas City Live Stock Ex- 
change has inaugurated a campaign to increase hog production. 

More optimism is apparent in the sheep and lamb trade than 
in any other branch of the market. Stories of big profits are 
becoming numerous. 

Horses and mules continue depressed at the lowest level in 
many years. The South, the principal buyer, is without sufficient 
credit to make normal purchases, while holders prefer to sell at 
declines of 50 per cent or more compared with last year, rather 
than dump corn at 25 cents a bushel. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, CoLo., December 3, 1921. 

ESPITE THE FACT that early summer predictions by those 
D in close touch with western live stock conditions, to the 
effect that the fall run of cattle at Denver would be far short of 
that of a year ago, the receipts during November just passed 
held up fairly well. The supply totaled approximately 85,000 
head here, as compared with 93,090 in November of 1920; while 
receipts in October this year were 75,667, as against only 74,527 
in October one year ago. This favorable showing is due to the 
larger number of western stockmen who are sending their ship- 
ments to this point this fall. 

A somewhat uneven market prevailed during November. 
Good-quality fat steers were selling on this market at the close 
of October at $5.50 to $6, and strictly fancy grades at $6.25. 
Much the same prices prevailed at the close of the month. Good 
cows were selling a month ago at $4.25 to $4.75. A pretty good 
grade is now selling at $4.25 to $4.50, with stock on the heifer 
order up to $4.75 and heifers at $5. An active trade in feeders 
was reported during the latter half of the month, and the market 
at the close had a much healthier tone than that of a month ago. 
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I'rices, however, are not materially higher. Good feeding steers 
were quoted early in November at $5.50 to $6, while a pretty good 
grade is now selling at $5.50 to $5.75, and strictly choice grades 
up to $6. 

The hog run for the month was somewhat lighter than for 
the same period last year. Receipts totaled 22,458 head, as com- 
pared with 25,776 in November of 1920. The offering was con- 
siderably lighter than the trade had anticipated, and buyers were 
in a constant scramble to secure the stock. The keen competition 
among purchasers for the various outfits sent prices higher than 
they would have been under ordinary conditions, and during a 
large part of the month hogs were selling at Denver for more 
money than the same grades were bringing at any other market 
in the country. Late in the month prices slumped considerably. 
At the beginning of November good hogs were selling here at $8, 
while at the close the same grades were bringing $7.15. 

A limited trade in sheep and lambs was the result of con- 
siderably curtailed supplies during the month. Buyers, who re- 
fused to purchase their feeding requirements early in the season, 
later attended the market in large numbers, and, because of the 
keen competition, prices made a substantial advance. The re- 
ceipts for the month were 261,000 head, while probably twice 
that many could have been disposed of to good advantage. The 
run for November one year ago was 370,556. Best fat lambs 
were selling around $8.50 at the close of October. The price 
declined early in November, until $8.25 was top for good fat 
lambs. Later, however, prices advanced sharply, and at the 
close of the month good-quality fat lambs were quoted at $9.25. 
Feeding lambs that sold at $7.50 and $7.65 early in the month 
were selling at the close at $8 to $8.25, while half-fat kinds were 
going back to the country at $8.50. 


SHEEP LIQUIDATION OVER 


J. E. P. 
AMBS went on a $9.75 to $10 basis. toward the close of 
November—an event! that had been extensively advertised, 


but was not scheduled to arrive until a later date. Taking one 
thing with another, the 1921 lamb market has furnished more 
than a modicum of satisfaction to producers. Had the sheep 
end of the trade acted as creditably, a different chapter of 
market history could have been written at the end of the year. 

Liquidation of the sheep industry has probably run its course 
both east and west of the Missouri River. Confidence is return- 
ing, the wool market is picking up, and, even if the farming 
country does not make a serious effort to reinstate flocks, a 
gigantic restocking proposition confronts the Northwest the 
moment money is available for the investment. 

United States Senator Stanfield, of Oregon, recently bought 
50,000 ewe lambs to carry through the winter. Other investments 
of the same character, on a smaller scale, are reported. Saving 
these lambs from the butcher to recuperate the over-age breeding 
flocks of the range country is both timely and economical. Fully 
50 per cent of western ewe bands are “over the hill” with respect 
to age and cannot be depended on to raise more than another 
lamb crop. Thousands would have been marketed this season, 
had gross proceeds been sufficient to pay their way to market and 
leave a nominal “net.” 

The farming country east of the Missouri River will not get 
back into sheep with anything like celerity. This generation of 
farmers is sheep-sick. It invested at the crest of the boom, and 
liquidated at the depth of the depression, regarding a flock of 
ewes as identical with a gold brick. This will be distinctly to 
the advantage of the western flock-owner, who would have faced 
permanent competition had lamb-raising east of the Missouri 
River been found practical. As it is, the “raise more sheep” 
apostle has been effectively silenced. 
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The western sheep industry will be fortressed hereafter in 
the sections of the mountain area where succulent grasses grow 
and a fat lamb can be taken from its dam at weaning time. The 
wether business is dead. In fact, carrying cross-bred lambs into 
the yearling stage is doubtful policy. The American consumer 
demands lamb, and balks when it has attained a little weight. 

Depression in fat-sheep trade contrasts strangely with the 
buoyant, virile lamb market. If nobody loves a fat man, cer- 
tainly the fat sheep is the under dog of the trade, to use an 
absurd simile. And the heavier that sheep is, the less use killers 
have for it. The last thing a killer wants is a 140- to 150-pound 
ewe; the only explanation available being that the consumer will 
not buy the product even at bargain prices. There is something 
incongruous about a market quoting lambs at $9.75 to $10 per 
ewt. and fat ewes at $2 to $3 per ewt., as no such spread has 
ever existed before. 

A healthy winter lamb market is assured, as the visible 
supply is at least 40 per cent less than a year ago—probably 
more. Cold weather ought to stimulate consumption of heavy 
mutton. But, from what one is able to glean in Packingtown, 
the case of the fat sheep is hopeless. Packers say they are afraid 
to freeze the product of heavy sheep, even when first cost is next 
to nothing; which is literally true, as the pelt value of a 2%4- 
cent ewe weighing 140 pounds is about $1.50. 

Feeders made a bad play when they “laid out’ of the lamb 
market this season. Refusing to purchase when thin western 
lambs could have been laid in at 6 to 6% cents, they have been 
shouting themselves hoarse for stock at $7.75 to $8.50 recently. 
When Colorado feeders began looking around for lambs this fall, 
they found few available. In this dilemma some went to the 
San Luis Valley, paying around $7.75 for pea-feds; but the 
penalty of procrastination is partly empty feed-lots. Early lamb 
purchases on the Denver market, at $6 per ewt. or thereabout, 
have paid out handsomely. One Sycamore (Ill.) feeder bought 
a string of 5,000 lambs at $6 on the Denver market two months 
ago, and has marketed half of them in Chicago at an average of 
$9.50 already, expecting to make $10 on the balance. Anything 
in Colorado feed-lots is likely to pay out, as the Corn Belt is bare. 

The sheep industry has been thoroughly liquidated. Those 


who have survived the process will find their flocks good property 
as time works along. 


WHAT WILL THE HOG DO? 


J. E. P. 
ROM A “HIGH” AVERAGE COST of $10.70 per ewt. at 
Chicago in August, hogs declined to $6.70 at the “low” in 
November. At one stage the country showed signs of panic, 
throwing light stuff overboard in somewhat reckless fashion, 
thereby lending color to the contention that bottom would be 
struck somewhere around a $5 basis. But at slightly under $7 
hot competition developed, eastern shippers and small packers 
competing eagerly with the big houses for a share of the crop, 


so that, whenever receipts lightened, substantial gains were 
scored. 













Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Pulls I could buy and breed 
| Twenty-five Young Bulis that will sire 


Market Toppers and Champions 
SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 
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Much of the bear prophecy emanating from packer and other 
sources has bordered on absurdity. The old contention that hogs 
should sell on a parity with corn has been trotted out, despite 
its fallacious character. The size of the hog crop and market 
for products is the genuine measure of hog values—not corn. 
The most insistent bears have been the smaller packers, whose 
obvious purpose is to fill their cellars with cheap product this 
winter, thereby putting themselves in a position to recoup losses 
on 1920 operations. The big packers are naturally not anxious 
to help their competitors of less magnitude out of a hole, and 
are apparently willing to appraise the winter crop somewhere 
between $6 and $7 per ewt., Chicago basis. 


Unless something unforeseen happens, there will be no spot 
in the road during the winter packing season when good droves 
of hogs will be put up at 5 to 5% cents, Chicago basis. This is 
a somewhat emphatic prediction, but is made in confidence after 
weighing all the available facts. Contention that the maturing 
hog crop is 10 per cent larger than that just marketed is not 
worth serious consideration. It is doubtful if a single hog will 
be marketed during 1922 in excess of this year’s run, although 
cheap corn insures abundant weight and a continuously heavy 
yield of lard. 


Lard is the chief factor. The price of hogs during the next 
ten months will depend largely on how Europe buys that com- 
modity. Of its needs there can be no doubt; its purchasing 
capacity is debatable. If Europe were in a position to purchase 
North American hog product to the full measure of its require- 
ments, a $10 market would be logical. As it is, enormous quan- 

_ tities of lard are going abroad, and have been for months past; 
yet late in November the Liverpool market was bare of spot lard, 
indicating that the stuff is going into distribution channels the 
moment it gets across the Atlantic. During the first ten months 
of the current year we exported 774,244,000 pounds of lard, 
against 485,791,000 pounds in 1920, and have been dumping it 
into Europe recently at the rate of 60,000,000 to 70,000,000 
pounds monthly. It is the cheapest animal food that impov- 
erished Europe can buy, and that 1922 exports will be on an even 
larger scale than this year’s is a reasonably safe prediction. 


Domestic bacon consumption is enormous and insatiable. It 
is true that bacon exports this year show a substantial decrease 
compared with 1920, only 378,322,000 pounds having gone across 
the Atlantic in ten months, compared with 509,960,000 pounds 
last year; but the moment continental Europe is able to buy 
our cured meats it will do so. Stocks are low—320,000,000 
pounds in November, against 406,000,000 pounds a year ago. 
During October stocks of pork decreased 72,881,000 pounds— 
telling an eloquent story of consumptive demand. 


Already the Pacific coast is drawing on the Missouri Valley 
for hogs, and will be in that market all winter. There is a con- 


spicuous hog shortage everywhere west of the one-hundredth 
meridian, and outside Chicago territory production has undoubt- 
edly been curtailed for various reasons. 
is the best asset the farmer has. 


| “Mischief Mixer” 


The maturing hog crop 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


“ROLLING ACRES,” Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 








HIDE MARKET ON ITS FEET 


J. E. P. 

EAVY TRADING IN HIDES recently indicates healthy, and 
H probably permanent, revival. In one week, late in Novem- 
ber, packers cleared approximately 100,000 hides at Chicago, at 
substantial advances, heavy native steers realizing 16 cents and 
branded cows 12 cents. Packers are well sold up and indisposed 
to contract ahead. Strength in packer hides has been reflected 
in country stock. Tanners are bucking the market, alleging that 
leather cannot be sold at a profit, but admit the trend is upward. 

The public is demanding moderate-priced shoes, stimulating 
demand for side leather at the expense of calf, and for the 
cheaper grades of sole and upper leather—shoulders and bellies. 
Diversion of demand from the better to medium qualities of 
leather has resulted in reducing stocks that have held down 
leather values for several months past. 

Stocks of hides are slowly shrinking. Stocks of cattle hides 
are slightly smaller than a year ago; those of sheep- and lamb- 
skins, 12 per cent larger than last year. 





LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Friday, November 25, 1921 








HOGS 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA 
s acdisdlasbaidls ksi tcal smh lal aaa aks ena $7.00 $6.80 
GK OF Bales: cat ccentin 6.85- 7.00 6.75- 7.00 6.00- 6.75 
Ri ea eee 6.85- 7.00 6.40- 6.80 6.15- 6.75 
DO caloce 6.90- 7.00 6.50- 6.95 6.35- 6.80 
Light Wt., Com. to Choice__...._-........ 6.85- 7.10 6.65- 7.00 6.50- 6.80 
Light Lights, Com. to Choice.............. 7.00- 7.25 6.75- 7.00 6.15- 6.70 
Packing Sows, Smooth -....................... 6.25- 6.75 5.75- 6.15 5.50- 6.10 
Packing Sows Rough .-................-...... 6.90- 6.35 5.25- 5.75 5.25- 5.50 
Killing Pigs, Med. to Choice................ See Ee cts, = eka 
Stocker Pigs, Com. to Choice............. ............ a 6.00- 7.50 6.00- 7.00 
CATTLE 
BEEF STEERS: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Chotee: and - Prime nc cessiiksndd $9.00-11.25 $8.15-10.50 $8.00-10.75 
PANG racked eice .. 8.35- 9.75 6.35- 8.60 7.00- 9.00 
Medium 6.00- 8.75 5.15- 6.60 5.25- 7.75 
ROE oe ee 5 aw thatinidivassckcamee, CUNO” OD 4.25- 5.15 4,.25- 5.25 
Light Weight (1,100 Ibs. down)— 
neice S08 Prime: ox.scnsuccsccas 10.25-11.50 9.90-11.00 10.00-11.00 
ROI iced Since acti adien aucune tmmaaene 9.00-10.25 6.40- 9.75 7.00-10.00 
ORRIN, oho ik eae . 6.00- 9.00 5.10- 6.75 5.00- 7.00 
ONE. 558 oe oe eee 4.75- 6.00 4.10- 5.10 4.00- 5.00 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Helfers. Com. to Choltes.i.nicas 3.50- 9.00 3.50- 8.00 3.75- 8.25 
Cows, Com.. to Choiee...........<........ 3.35- 6.25 3.40- 5.60 3.25- 5.25 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef.................... 3.25- 6.00 2.60- 4.85 2.75- 5.75 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows: Oi Teer hie ie es 2.50- 3.35 2.25- 3.50 2.50- 3.50 
RSID THUONG oo asiisactieta ee 2.50- 3.50 2.50- 3.25 2.50- 3.50 
VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice__.. 5.50- 9.25 5.75- 8.00 5.00- 8.00 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Choice-........... 3.00- 6.50 3.00- 6.25 3.00- 6.50 
FEEDER STEERS: 
1,000 Ibs. up, Com. to Choice............ 4.85- 6.60 4.50- 6.75 4.25- 6.50 
750-1,000 Ibs., Com. to Choice.......... 4.60- 6.50 4.25- 6.80 4.25- 6.50 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common. £0 Chole? oi 3.40- 6.25 3.25- 6.50 3.00- 6.50 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
omunen Ui) Cuore ok a 3.00- 5.00 2.50- 5.40 3.00- 5.50 
SHEEP 
LAMBS: 
84 lbs. down— 
Medium to Prime. «2.24... -$8.75-10.10  $8.25- 9.40 $9.00- 9.40 
Cullis and Common. — i ...00.... 6.50- 8.50 5.00- 8.00 6.50- 8.75 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
meetiom T0-PrIMG = scsi. 6.00- 8.50 5.00- 7.25 5.75- 7.00 
WETHERS: 
peomram fo, Prime: 22.sbee 4.00- 5.75 3.75- 5.25 4.00- 5.50 
EWES: 
Metinm t6° Chotee: <.c.c6iccccjecnecss 2.75- 4.75 8.00- 4.25 2.75- 4.50 
Celis and. Common. occ. 1.50- 2.50 1.25- 2.75 1.00- 2.50 
FEEDING LAMBS: 
meniom to Cholee 16.6) coiccicacks 7.50- 8.50 6.75- 8.25 7.50- 8.50 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 
A Slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for the 
month of October, 1921, compared with October, 1920, and for 
the ten months ending October, 1921, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous calendar year: 























RECEIPTS 
October Ten Months Ending 
a October 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Cattle... 2,301,610 | 2,209,446 | 16,433,414 | 18,374,129 
Hogs................ 3,211,737 | 2,789,297 | 33,481,271 | 34,049,137 
POO ios, 3,012,507 | 3,026,562 | 20,406,329 | 19,499,983 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
he | October Ten yo rl as 
1921920 | 92t| 1920 
RCO ssc is 1,194,337 1,172,044 6,920,347 8,012,261 
OR cc 1,219,261 1,067,612 | 11,636,871 | 12,374,288 
Sheep............... 1,667,981 | 2,001,191 





9,357,704 | 10,353,703 


*Includes stockers and feeders 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Ten Months Ending 

















October Getcher 
1921 «1920 ___ 1921 1920 
Cate... 621,615 | 579,716 2,761,319 3,269,296 
RE ik 45,407 60,462 430,586 637,078 
Ricci, 731,168 1,059,091 2,411,869 4,063,711 
LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Onnubes | Ten Menthe, Mating 
yet |_ 19201921 1920_ 
ORG ons 1,072,928 1,049,446 9,391,695 10,201,816 
eee) 1,989,649 1,726,427 | 21,814,910 | 21,615,278 
Pea 1,811,211 978,395 | 11,036,108 9,080,048 


CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, November 25, 1921 


[Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates] 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMBS AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
CONG sccenddediesinse $13.00-14.00 CN ea ee $20.00-21.00 
PN acne areca 11.00-12.00 Gene ....5........ See 
COMNIONY | ccsaccicieresiste 9.50-10.50 Medium veceeeseeeee-eee 17.00-18.00 
COWS: MUTTON: 
CGOOR. canola ek ee COG assassins cece as JRE 
Medium --..--_~.......... 9.50-10.00 Medium 8.00- 9.00 
I ssn 9.00- 9.50 
BULLS: 
MOG | nen 7.00- 7.50 
II 5 nes tncespecsscs 6.50- 7.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS: LAMBS: J 
Choice. .........................$17.00-19.00 COG iota $21.00-22.00 
GOOG sicrcisccnesicnscnccce IGSQO-1ES G06 .cicack nic TIS 
Te ee 11.00-12.00 NN ocaiccteitcnsidedss 16.00-18.00 
Common .......--......--.. 9,00-10.00 Common ......_- Scatiisiaaeks 13.00-15.00 
COWS: MUTTON: 
TEE 42h 8.00- 9.00 OP pe 10.00-11.00 
BULLS: WIE isis 9.00-10.00 
COUNION: Sica csicrnc . 6.00- 6.50 CII aos cies essa 6.00- 8.00 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


For Week Ending Friday, November 25, 1921 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


While fresh-meat trade generally continued dull, price 
changes were not so great as the previous week. Beef and veal 
were relatively steady, while pork continued to decline, and 
lambs weakened under more liberal receipts. Thanksgiving holi- 
day and the usual seasonal demand for poultry were the main 
contributing factors to the narrow demand for other meats. 


BEEF 


Although demand was narrow and receipts were about nor- 
mal, beef prices were practically unchanged from the previous 
week. In anticipation of lighter receipts, wholesalers generally 
held firm and refused to accept bids below current prices. Quality 
of the offerings was about the same as the previous week and in 
line with the average for the season. Few choice steers were 
received at any market, and heavy-weights were sold at a dis- 
count. Cows were relatively in better demand than steers, and 
slight gains were made at some markets. Demand for sausage 
material continued narrow, and was reflected in slow demand for 
bulls at all markets. Offerings consisted entirely of low grades 
of the bologna type. Kosher-beef markets were generally firm 
under a fairly constant demand, slight gains over the previous 
week being made at New York. 


VEAL 


With supplies of veal no more than moderate, demand was 
slow and markets were generally weak. Practically no choice 
calves were offered, the bulk being of medium grade. Closing 
prices were weak and mostly $1 below the previous week. 


LAMB 


Following the generally strong position of lambs during the 
three weeks previous, there was a decided weakness at all mar- 
kets, except Philadelphia, where prices held steady with the 
previous week. While the movement was fairly regular and 
more constant than for other meats, closing prices at Boston 
and New York were about $1 below the previous Friday. 


MUTTON 


Barring Boston, where the demand was equal to receipts, 
mutton was barely steady to slightly lower than the previous 
week. Bulk offerings consisted of medium and common grades. 
Closing prices were $1 higher on good mutton at Boston, with 
other grades unchanged. Other markets closed weak, but prac- 
tically in line with the previous week. 


PORK 


Fresh-pork markets were again weak and unsettled. Price 
ranges were slightly narrowed and very uneven. With Monday’s 
epening prices 50 cents to $1 below the previous Friday, daily 
declines followed at all markets. Closing prices were generally 
$1 to $3 lower than the previous week, with light average loins 
showing the greatest weakness. Shoulder cuts were in relatively 
better demand than loins, and registered declines of 50 cents to 
$1 from the previous week. 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 
B cured meats on November 1, 1921, compared with October 
1, 1921, and November 1, 1920, as announced by the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates: 


Oct. 1, 1921 Noy. 1, 1920 


| Nov. 1, 1921 
(Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 

Frozen beef ........ 49,705,611 | 44,296,052 68,662,535 
*Cured beef .......... 14,450,341 | 15,525,558 20,352,385 
Lamb and mutton 6,865,003 5,993,138 48,996,723 
Frozen pork ........ 38,429,708 | 64,682,012 67,148,129 
*Dry salt pork ...... 108,401,393 | 149,974,469 150,811,841 
*Pickled pork ........ 212,387,817 257,244.374 254,837,754 
Si et 49,092,809 | 85,115,017 47,329,338 
Miscellaneous .... 60,615,872 | 69,738,939 59,486,235 





*Cured and in process of cure 
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WOOL IS GOING HIGHER 


J. E. P. 


OW THEY ARE FORECASTING A WOOL SHORTAGE! 
N It may be far-fetched, but not outside the range of possi- 
bility. Wool markets show an advancing tendency the world 
over, speculation has revived, and, although manufacturers are 
fighting the inevitable appreciation strenuously, it is a safe pre- 
diction that the 1922 clip will find a radically different condition 
at the market, when it is ready to leave the sheep’s back, from 
that accorded this year’s take-off. While the shortage theory 
may not be tenable, the facts remain that production tendency is 
toward restriction, that stocks are being steadily, if not rapidly, 
reduced, and that consumption is increasing. The marked ad- 
vance recently has been in medium and low grades, especially 
carpet wools—-a logical tendency; but the position of fine wools 
is secure, the world’s visible supply being admittedly short of 
normal requirements. 


Consumers are demanding cheaper garments, and, to meet 
this demand, weavers are using quarter and three-eighths blood, 
which were almost unsalable recently. But for the decline in 
German marks, European consumption of such wools would have 
expanded ere this. 


Sentiment in wool-trade circles, at both Boston and Chicago, 
is decidedly optimistic. Dealers are of the opinion that fine 
staple wools will appreciate, owing to their relative scarcity and 
to primary Australian market values of competing wools; but at 
present the trend of the market is toward lower qualities, not 
only in combing, but in clothing descriptions. Holders of wool, 
in consequence, feel more certain of their position than at any 
time since the slump began. 


What Congress will do in the matter of tariff is keeping the 
trade guessing and is a disturbing influence. Congress is the 
bogey-man of the wool market. If it could be induced to take 
some definite action, trade atmosphere would at least be clarified ; 
but Congress has developed into the champion procrastinator of 
the age. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


RICES OF COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL, 48 per cent 
Porotein, at Texas common points, on December 5 were quoted 
at $36 per ton—an advance of $2 compared with thirty days ago. 
The market is dull, but very strong. Export demand is moderate. 
Some mills are closing down on account of inadequate supply of 
cottonseed. 


Hay receipts are light, with prices about steady. At Kansas 
City the following were the quotations for November 3: prairie, 
new, No. 1, $11 to $12; No. 2, $9 to $10.50; No. 3, $6.50 to $8.50; 
alfalfa, new, choice, $23 to $25; No. 1, $20 to $22.50; standard, 
$16 to $19.50; No. 2, $12 to $15.50; No. 3, $9 to $11.50; timothy, 
new, No. 1, $13.50 to $14.50; standard, $12 to $13; No. 2, $10 to 
$11.50; No. 3, $7 to $9.50; clover, mixed, new, light, $13 to $14; 
No. 1, $10.50 to $12.50; No. 2, $7 to $10. 


MEAT CONSUMPTION IN SEPTEMBER 


cite: PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION of federally in- 
spected meats for the month of September, 1921, as com- 
pared with September, 1920, is given as follows by the Bureau 
of Markets and Crop Estimates (in pounds) : 


Sept., 1921 Sept., 1920 


er nna eer 8s 8 eee i D 3.80 4.26 
Pork (including lard) -.......<.-..-....... 4.3 4.55 
Soma MN! WWIGOR soso 0.48 0.44 
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SOME TRADE CONJECTURES FOR 1922 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


IVE-STOCK TRADE HOROSCOPES are usually long on 
:, scope, but lacking in accuracy. Pessimistic horoscoping is 
proverbially unpopular; consequently few of the horoscopers of 
yesteryear have reason to brag of their performance. There is 
a dearth, not only of forecasts, but of optimism, at the moment, 
when both might find subsequent verification. It must be axio- 
matic that nothing can move interminably in one direction. 
Recognition of this self-evident fact would have obviated much 
of the vicissitude which live-stock producers have recently en- 
countered, and at this juncture might enable them to find some 
of their money where it was lost. 


Liquidation About Completed 


At a meeting of Montana cattlemen at Butte the other day 
this commendable viewpoint was taken. An impression, amount- 
ing to a conviction, that the worst is over exists. Doubtless some 
liquidation remains to be accomplished, but the residue of the 
herds and flocks of the country is in strong hands. Under present 
industrial and consumption conditions, shortage of either beef or 
mutton is still to be regarded more as a theory than as an actual 
condition. Yet it must be admitted that, had normal consump- 
tion been maintained, the restricted cattle supply of 1921 would 
undoubtedly have put that trade on a more stable basis. 

In recounting what has happened recently, cognizance must 
be taken of lack of country buying power all over the Corn Belt 
and the farming sections between Chicago and the Atlantic sea- 
board. A year ago feeders competed with packers on fleshy 
steers actually in the beef class; this season they refused to 
buy stuff that should have gone to the country, thereby adding 
to congestion. In sheep trade killers took 50 per cent of the 
western lambs that normally go to feeders. Thus in the case 
of both cattle and live mutton current supply of edible product 
was materially augmented by lack of country buying power. In 
1919 and last year Corn Belt money came to the rescue in pro- 
digious quantities. Water once over the dam never turns the 
mill, and these cattle, lambs, and sheep have disappeared for- 
ever. It may not hasten or augment impending scarcity, for 
the reason that scarcity may not impend; time, and developments 
in the sphere of industrial activity, must determine that; but 
the fact that during the past four months countless thousands 
of cattle, sheep, and lambs, that under normal conditions would 
still figure in the visible supply, have gone direct to the shambles, 
and the product out of existence, is worth consideration. 

In casting a trade horoscope for 1922, this conjecture may 
be consistently advanced: 


Heavy Beeves Will Not Be Wanted 


The big crop of overweight cattle that proved so disastrous 
to Corn Belt feeders in 1921 will not be reproduced. Cheap and 
abundant feed has created heavy cattle in the past, but this time 
it is impossible, as the necessary raw material is not in feeders’ 
hands, and is not procurable even if desired. 

Cattle will be marketed closely as to condition, as feeders 
are timid and in a mood to take a profit whenever available. 
This may create a choppy market, but every short run will dis- 
close the fact that killers are on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
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that beef is going into consumption as fast as it can be dressed 
and cooled. 

The present duty of 2 cents a pound on dressed meats may 
not be sufficient to exclude Southern Hemisphere product, espe- 
cially if domestic cattle prices should advance 2 cents a pound. 
The menace of foreign competition is ever present, in view of 
heavy supplies in South America and Australia, lack of European 
buying power, and steadily increasing marine refrigeration 
capacity, permitting transportation of chilled beef. 


Demand for Stock Cattle Next Spring 


A relatively high spring stock cattle market. Most of the 
light cattle taken out this fall will have access to corn, which 
is abundant and cheap, will get fat, and will go to the butcher. 
The whole country will probably be long on grass and short of 
cattle next spring, the probability being that a thin yearling with 
quality will outsell a fat bullock. 

Should the fat-cattle market make a substantial advance 
during January and February, feeders will enter into competition 
with killers for warmed-up steers, with the usual result—creation 
of a hazardous market. 

Difficulty will be experienced in restocking southwestern 
pastures in the spring at prices considered safe, especially if 
the Northwest acquires money to commence the gigantic restock- 
ing task it faces. 

The Pacific coast will be in the market for both beef and 
stock cattle, absorbing a large share, if not all, of the winter 
hay-fed cattle in the West. 

Any sort of a decently bred beef cow will be wanted for 
restocking purposes, an advancing market exerting the usual 
stimulating influence on values. Already the wiseacres of the 
trade, able to finance the operation, are buying she stock with 
assurance that it is worth the money. 


Hogs to Advance Slowly 


Hogs will hit low spot for the winter packing season some 
time during December, and gradually advance, with an occasional 
relapse, until the June break occurs. Once certain that the low 
point has been passed, packers will buy to the extent of their 
daily killing capacity, for the purpose of accumulating stocks of 
lard and meats to merchandise next summer. 

Pacific-coast buyers will take a sufficient number of hogs at 
Missouri River markets to insert a stout prop under the market. 

The winter lamb market will be on a $9.50 to $10 basis most 
of the time, prompting speculators to scour the West for stuff to 
put on feed through the winter. 

Further imports of frozen lamb may occur, as New Zealand 
storage is full of that stuff, for which a British outlet does not 
exist. 

Rising Values Will Bring Buyers 

Once the rank and file discover that values are ascending, 
there will be a rush to buy. Human nature is peculiar in this 
respect. Buying on a falling market requires courage; the aver- 
age man runs with-the crowd—always has and probably always 
will. Just the moment cattle values advance, everybody, or 
nearly so, will be in the market. In the case of sheep a similar 
prediction may be safely made. 

Any forecast for 1922 must make allowance for industrial 
and financial conditions, both of which are more likely to improve 
than get worse. Assuming such improvement to be a probability, 
the live-stock industry will reflect it. Recent values have been 
illogically low, because under cost of production even on the 
present basis; and when any commodity gets below production 
cost the turn in the road is at hand. 


After you have read this magazine, please show it to your 
neighbor. 


INCREASED EXPORTS OF MEAT ANIMALS 


XPORTS OF LIVE ANIMALS from the United States have 
K shown a marked increase during the past few months, and 
1921 promises to be the banner year since 1908 for such trade. 
Live-cattle exports during the first nine months of the current 
year exceeded those of any full year since 1911. Exports of 
hogs from January 1 to September 30 exceeded those of any full 
year in the history of the country since 1891, while sheep exports 
were the heaviest since 1913. 


Furthermore, this class of trade shows evidence of still 
further expansion. It is reported that catte-shippers have made 
efforts to contract for steamer space on boats leaving Boston for 
1,000 head weekly during the next three months. It is true that 
many of the cattle being shipped from that port originate in 
Canada and are forwarded via Boston because of congestion at 
the port of Montreal, but cattle from the United States are well 
represented in the outward movement. 

While Cuba, Mexico, and Canada during the past two years 
have provided the chief markets for our exports of live meat 
animals, the United Kingdom took 29,670 cattle, 8,627 sheep, and 
222 hogs during the first nine months of the current year. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN OCTOBER 


ELOW ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from 
B the United States in October, 1921, compared with October, 
1920, and for the ten months ending October, 1921, compared 
with the corresponding period of the previous calendar year: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 


























(Pounds) 
Ten Months Ending 

Articles | October are ie ene 

| teat) 1920 | 1921 1920 
Beef, canned................ 562,372 207.387 | 5,733,890 | 33.377.034. 
Beef, fresh.__........--.. 310,179 485,979 | _9'870.295 | 81'973'819 
Beef, pickled, etc....... 1,971,222 1,995,039 | 20,939,798 21,039,092 
ONG ON 8,328,334 10,580,005 | 114,478,650 59,933,055 
Totals........._....!_ 11,172,107 | 13,268,410 | 151,022,633 | 199,323,000 

PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 

aig a 

| Ten XN i 

Articles | October _ a 

|__-1921 1920, | ~—s1921_—S—s—*7|f 1920 
WRG 23,575,611 49,838,768 | 378,322,271 | 509,959,859 
Hams and shoulders| 12,110,375 8,787,853 | 200,059,284 | 159,557,112 
Lard (ine. neutral)..| 58,070,143 55,846,232 | 774,243,991 | 485,791,116 
Pork, pickled.............|. 2,857,113 3,459,256 | 28,504,633 | 33,427,358 
Lard compounds..__..| 4,026,338 2,253,640 | 41,627,982 | 24.068,593 
ae lagi gg et a a So 
TGR on | 100,639,580 | 120,185,749 | 1,422,758,161 |1,212,804,038 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN OCTOBER 


LIGHT GAINS over September’s totals were registered by 
S both exports and imports in October. However, the figures 
were much below those of| October of last year, as seen from the 
following comparison: 








Ten Months Ending 





October October 
ee | 1921 ___1920 
$346,000,000 | $751,211,370 | $3,898,307,733) $6,831,201,222 

Tap orts 72777] 188,000,000 | “333,195,758 | 055,762,580 4,691,214,992 
Excess of | 
exports........... «...| $163,000,000 | $418,015,612 | $1,842,545,153) $2,139,986 23¢ 


A permanent tariff is one drafted to last until the next 
election.—Dallas News. 
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BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
Lonpon, November 18, 1921. 

HE BRITISH PUBLIC has been hearing a good deal about 
4 \ the meat question during the past month, this topic having 
extended from mere trade controversy to universal discussion 
on account of the severe conditions brought about by price 
declension. 

Not only has the home eattle-raiser found his prime beasts 
fetch $80 (reckoning $4= £1) per head less than they were a 
year ago, but the overseas meat contributor to the markets of 
Great Britain is uttering the deepest lamentations over what 
seems to be a universal slump in meat. As a matter of fact, 
store bullocks of the best class in England are from $64 to $80 
cheaper than they were this time last year within a month of 
Christmas. Irish store cattle have sold in Edinburgh at from 
$11 to $12 per 112 pounds, and middling quality at about $10; 
so that the level at which beef ranges today is one which shows 
inflation largely taken out of the meat trade. 

The main cause of the meat slump in our dead-meat markets 
at the present time is, after all, overproduction on the part of 
the Southern Hemisphere; for at no time in modern meat history 
—I think I am right in saying—has the British market found 
itself so glutted with overseas meat at the end of the autumn. 
We have been used to gluts quite frequently over the summer 
period, but today the meat market is so overloaded with supplies 
that the trade clearly sees no prospect of being rid of the past 
season’s frozen lamb earlier than perhaps February next, or four 
months later than usual. Lamb is not a meat of winter con- 
sumption; hence it will probably be selling in Smithfield before 
Christmas at $1 per stone of 8 pounds for best frozen carcasses, 
as against $2 in the early summer. 

The present stocks of frozen meat in Great Britain today 
must be not far short of 100,000 tons, and besides this there are 
probably 20,000 to 30,000 tons of frozen-meat cargoes lying in our 
docks in process of discharge or stored meanwhile on idle ships. 
Frozen beef in our leading markets is making little more than 
10 cents (2 cents = 1d.) per pound for hindquarters, or 8 cents 
for South American poorer-quality stuff, 18 cents being the mar- 
ket rate for chilled hinds from the River Plate. The British 
colonial producers in Australia and New Zealand are maintain- 
ing that, if costs do not recede, they cannot ship meat to fetch 
these market rates next year; and, with that season well-nigh 
at hand and no prospect of greatly decreased costs in view, it 
would seem that lessened production is the only answer to the 
riddle. Shipping costs may abate somewhat, but only fraction- 
ally. After the next week or two home supplies of beef and 
mutton will probably be greatly decreasing on the market, and 
this is a winter of dear and scarce feed in the extreme. 

Marketings of fat sheep and lambs have been large in most 
centers, including heavier Irish supplies. The demand has been 
irregular, although wonderfully steady, considering the pressure 
to sell. The average wholesale cost of mutton in carcass, taking 
the period from January 1 of this year to date, has been about 
36 cents per pound. The current rate is rather under 24 cents 
per pound. The corresponding average cost in 1913 would be 
about 16 cents per pound. 
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As to the holdings of live stock in the United Kingdom, the 
current estimates are as follows: cattle, 11,854,122 head; sheep, 
24,160,826 ; and pigs, 3,627,728. These figures compare with those 
for 1920 as follows: cattle, 11,735,372 head; sheep, 23,329,726; 
and pigs, 3,104,877 ; showing a gain for this year of 118,750 cattle, 
$31,100 sheep, and 522,851 pigs. 

It is estimated that Irish cattle stocks are larger than they 
were a year ago by approximately 180,000 head. The total given 
by the Irish Department of Agriculture for this year is 5,197,120 
head, as compared with 5,022,860 head a year ago. 

There has been a considerable increase of milk stock in the 
United Kingdom. 

It. is an outstanding fact, with regard to the farming posi- 
tion in Great Britain this year-end, that the home farmer is 
forced by the cessation of government protection to see that live- 
stock rearing is to be more than ever the leading resource in his 
field of industry in this country. It is this which is making the 
farmers of Great Britain such strong opponents of the movement 
for the raising of the embargo on live Canadian cattle importa- 
tion. The British minister of agriculture has said that for every 
Scottish crofter who was reported by the Cattle Commission to 
be likely to suffer from this importation there must be a hundred 
smallholders in England and Wales who would be similarly 
affected. The production of live stock is a considerable part of 
English farming, and anything likely to interfere with that will, 
says the British minister, have serious results on agriculture 
generally. To him the position is one of .great difficulty, and he 
asks farmers to have confidence in his doing the best for agricul- 
ture when the question comes before the cabinet and Parliament. 
His policy, he says, is to get fair treatment for agriculture. 


BRITISH BACON TRADE 


TOCKS OF BACON owned by the government of Great 
S Britain are about liquidated, reports Consul-General Skinner 
from London. The few lots remaining in the hands of the trade 
are said to be practically unsalable. Several firms bought quan- 
tities outright from the British food ministry at from 50s. to 60s. 
per ewt. (about $9.33 to $11.20 per 112 pounds), but it is said 
that they lost in most instances and are still unable to obtain a 
profit. There is also a certain amount of stale Canadian bacon 
on the market. 

American and Canadian cured Wiltshires are on sale at 
prices below those of Irish and continental brands, and have not 
maintained their hold on the trade which they had before the 
war. 

Before the war Russian bacon was a serious competitor of 
the American and Canadian product, but it has entirely disap- 
peared, and its place is being filled by increased supplies of 
Danish, Swedish, and Dutch bacon. In the meantime, South 
American, South African, and Australian bacon manufacturers 
are endeavoring to get a foothold in the British market. 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


American Packing Plant for Costa Rica 


A contract has been granted by the government of Costa 
Rica to an American firm for the establishment of a slaughter- 
house and meat-packing plant in that country. 


Argentina Suspends Packer Crusade 


The agitation started in the Argentine Congress against 
foreign meat-packers has subsided. A report submitted by the 
Argentine Rural Society stated that the low prices of cattle were 
not due to packer machinations, but to a declining oversea de- 
mand for meat, and urged the legislative body to co-operate in 
opening new foreign markets. 


SS 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A, C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
‘MELBOURNE, AusTRALIA, October 17, 1921. 


HILE SEASONAL CONDITIONS throughout Australia 

W leave nothing to be desired, the state of the live-stock 
markets is still far from being satisfactory. Fat cattle in the 
north remain at the dead and unprofitable level of the last three 
months, any change in values since July being represented by 
falls rather than rises. None of the packing-houses north of 
Brisbane are now buying, and only one in the Brisbane district is 
operating. The local consumption demand is necessarily limited, 
and, as costs of overlanding to the south have risen to a prohibi- 
tive extent, the great bulk of graziers have no option but to hold 
until next beef-export season, starting about March. Whether 
more remunerative prices will be offering then time alone can 
show. It is something to know that they cannot well be worse. 

Values for fats, sheep and lambs as well as cattle, have 
dropped gradually in the southern markets during the past 
month. The spring flush of stock is coming into the yards, 
and, although the offerings are not so heavy as generally at 
this time of year, the absence of the usual export demand is 
having a very depressing effect. A few of the freezing-works 
are buying sheep and lambs “at a price,” but none will touch 
cattle. The oversea markets for frozen meat are flat in the 
extreme, and until they look up materially packers will be chary 
of operating. Shipments of frozen meat from the commonwealth 
to all ports during the quarter ended September 30 were only 
292,000 quarters of beef, 82,000 carcasses of mutton, and 87,000 
carcasses of lamb. The figures for the corresponding period of 
1920 were 310,000 quarters of beef, 411,000 carcasses of mutton, 
and 134,000 carcasses of lamb. Besides, at this time last year 
there was a considerable quantity of meat in cold store, as 
against practically none the end of last month. 

It is fortunate that natural pastures are in such good condi- 
tion that graziers will be able to hold their stock for a time. 
Unless anything extraordinary happens, there should be enough 
feed in most districts to last well into the summer; and by then 
the oversea markets may have improved. Sheepmen also have 
the consolation of a relatively firm wool market, which indirectly 
is easing the financial position all round. 

Some little time back I referred to the prevalence of cattle- 
duffing (stealing) in western Queensland. The “industry,” in 
common with all other pastoral activities, has suffered a setback 
lately. This is in part due to the depression in the markets, 
but perhaps more particularly to a protective organization that 
has been formed by graziers. The body is called the Burke and 
North Gregory Graziers’ Association, and its principal work 
comprises the conduct of a mustering camp and the prosecution 


of thieves. On large ranches, such as are found in the west, 


complete supervision over herds is practically impossible, and 
cattle-lifters in the past have found it a comparatively easy 
matter to steal a few head here and there. These are drafted 
to a secluded spot, where the brands of old stock are altered and 
clean skins branded with the thief’s own marks. 

The mustering camp, which contains a number of expert 
bushmen and some sixty horses, has been working right through 
the district, and in the first five months gathered up over 500 
straggler stock, besides putting the fear of the law into the 
duffers. Of course, with such a big camp it is impossible to 
cover up movements, and no doubt considerable numbers of 
stolen cattle were got away. Still, the mere fact that an organ- 
ized and vigorous attack was being made kept the thief and 
receiver unsettled and interfered with his business. The knowl- 
edge that detectives were also moving about in the country did 
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A Privilege~—Not A Duty 


Every banker, live-stock man, 
business man, and manufacturer 
in the state should consider it his 
privilege—and not his duty—to 
subscribe for stock in the Live- 
Stock Finance Corporation of 
Colorado. 





This is neither a donation nor an 
act of charity, but a conscientious 
endeavor to keep going the most 
vital industry in the inter-moun- 
tain region. 





The Denver National Bank 








not tend to make the gentry any more comfortable. In seven 
months the association has successfully conducted sixty-four 
prosecutions, and residents in those parts claim that nowadays 
the local police court is easily the most entertaining and, on 
account of the fines, best-paying government concern in the state. 

The following are last week’s quotations, at per head, for 
fat stock at the metropolitan municipal sale-yards specified: 
Melbourne—prime bullocks, $55 to $60; extra ditto, to $67.25; 
medium to good, $47.50 to $52.50; fat cows for the local trade, 
$39 to $45; prime cross-bred wethers, $4.50 to $5.50; ditto ewes, 
$3.80 to $4; prime Merino wethers, $4.75 to $5.40; ditto ewes, 
$3.10 to $4.50; spring lambs, to $4.25. Sydney—prime weighty 
bullocks, $50 to $57.50; extra heavy ditto, to $65; medium 
weights, $45 to $50; best fat cows, to $41; prime cross-bred 
wethers, $4.50 to $4.80; ditto ewes, to $4.50; prime Merino 
wethers, $4.50 to $5.20; ditto ewes, to $4; spring lambs to $4.50. 
brisbane—prime bullocks for the local trade, $45 to $55; extra 
ditto, to $65; medium to good bullocks, $37.50 to $45; fat cows, 
$25 to $40. 

Conditions in New Zealand are much the same as in 
Australia. Feed is rather short in one or two important dis- 
triets of the North Island; otherwise the country is in good 
heart. The larabing has been generally good. The stock mar- 
kets are depressed, although actual values are not so low as in 
Australia. None of the packing-houses are treating stock for 
export at the time of writing, but it is anticipated that several 
will reopen next month (November). Shipments of frozen meat 
oversea during July, August, and September totaled 83,000 quar- 
ters of beef, 1,119,000 carcasses of mutton, and 1,511,000 carcasses 
of lamb. The output for the corresponding three months of 1920 
was 232,000 quarters of beef, 1,200,000 carcasses of sheep, and 
1,990,000 carcasses of lamb, which included some 48,000 sheep 
and 1,406,000 lambs shipped to the United States. 
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When the family is gathered 
together at the old home for 
the Christmas reunion, it’s 
wonderful to be there. 


But if you cannot be there 
in person, a long-distance 
call is the next best way. 


Station-to-station service 
from 8:30 p. m. to midnight 
costs about one-half the day 
rate; from midnight to 4:30 
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Wherever you are, drop in 
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Long Distance, for an ex- 
change of Christmas greet- 
ings. 
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LIVE STOCK RAISED ON FARMS 

In 1919 hogs were raised on 3,161,100 
farms, or 49 per cent of all farms in the 
United States, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. The total number of hogs 
raised was 62,083,392, which is an average 
of 19.6 per farm. 

Lambs were raised, in 1919, on 374,771 
farms, or 5.8 per cent of all farms in the 
country. The total number of lambs raised 
was 13,691,115, and the average per farm 
reporting was 36.5. 

The number of calves raised on farms 
in the same year was 21,158,569. The num- 
ber of farms reporting calves raised was 
4,074,553, or 63.2 per cent of all farms. 
The average number of calves raised on 
each farm reporting was 5.2. 


IMPROVED FARM LAND IN UNITED 
STATES 


On January 1, 1920, there were 503,073,- 
007 acres of improved farm land in the 
United States, or 4.8 acres per capita of 
the 105,710,620 population, according to a 
report issued by the Bureau of the Census. 
In 1910 the aggregate area of such land 
was 478,451,750 acres, or an average of 5.2 
acres for the 91,972,266 people we then 
had. In 1900 the average was 5.5 acres. 

The per-capita acreage in 1920 ranged 
from 0.2 acre in Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island to 38 acres in North Dakota. South 
Dakota had 28.6 acres; Montana, 20.1; 
Nebraska, 17.8; Kansas, 17.3; Iowa, 11.9; 
Wyoming, 10.8; Idaho, 10.4. The mountain 
group of states (except Nevada), Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, North and South 
Dakota, and Vermont show increased acre- 
ages of improved land in proportion to 
population; all the rest of the states, 
decreases. 


LUMBER CUT IN 1920 


Out of the 23,243 lumber mills estimated 
to have been in operation in the United 
States in 1920, 15,978 have submitted re- 
ports to the Forest Service, on which a cut 
of 33,798,800,000 board feet during last 
year is calculated. This represents a de- 
crease of 2.2 per cent from 1919, and of 
27 per cent from the peak year of 1907. 
The average price of lumber at the mill 
in 1920 rose to $38.42 per thousand—an 
increase of 150 per cent over 1910, and the 
highest valuation ever recorded. The 


Pacific and Rocky Mountain states in- 
creased their cut (principally of Douglas 
fir and western yellow pine), which 
reached 35.6 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of the country, against only 34 per 
cent made up by the southern-pine group 
of states—a decrease of 15 per cent from 
the previous year. The State of Washing- 
ton continued in the lead. Oregon for the 
first time attained second place, over- 
taking Louisiana. 


CHANGES IN THE CENTER OF BEEF 
PRODUCTION 


In 1850 the center of beef-cattle produc- 
tion in the United States was located in 
the vicinity of Richmond, Ky., to the south 
of Lexington, says the November Monthly 
Letter to Animal Husbandmen sent out 
by Armour’s Bureau of Agricultural Re- 
search and Economics. By 1860 a great 
change had taken place. The center had 
moved some 250 miles westward to Lowes, 
Ky., a short distance to the southwest of 
Paducah. The rate of movement was 
directly due to the rapid settlement of the 
West, while the direction depended on the 
great increase in “other cattle’ (from 
112,000 to approximately 3,000,000 head) 
reported by the census from the State of 
Texas. 


The Civil War altered the direction of 
displacement for the center of beef-cattle 
production by about the same degree to 
the northwest that it had deviated to the 
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southwest during the previous decade. 
The Confederate States, exclusive of 
Texas, lost approximately 1,500,000 head, 
while the Corn Belt and the Northwest 
showed the impressive gain of about 2,- 
000,000 head. The center was in the vicin- 
ity of Bixby, Mo., some sixty miles south- 
east of Rolla. 


By 1880 the center had reached Vienna, 
Mo., about thirty-five miles southeast of 
Jefferson City. This relatively small dis- 
placement was due in part to the recovery 
of the South, which tended to retard any 
northward or westward movement, and in 
part to the lowered rate of increase in the 
Northwest and the Corn Belt. 


In 1890 the center was at Creighton, 
about sixty miles southeast of Kansas 
City, Mo. The displacement was almost 
due west during this decade, as a result 
of the balanced increase in cattle produc- 
tion in both the northwestern and south- 
western range, and the decreased produc- 
tion of beef cattle farther east. 

The 1900 census saw a westward move, 
the center in that year being located a 
few miles northeast of Waverly, Kan., 


THE CHANGE IN THE CENTER OF BEEF CATTLE PRODUCTION 


GP 


about thirty miles to the southwest of 
Ottawa. A slight southerly deviation thus 
occurred from the almost due-west line 
followed in the previous decade, owing to 
the relatively better conditions in the 
southwestern range as compared with that 
of the Northwest, and also to the further 
recovery of the Southeast. 

‘The displacement between 1900 and 1910 
was relatively slight. The direction was 
almost due northwest, and the location 
was in the vicinity of Eskridge, about 
forty miles southwest of Topeka, Kan. 
This northward shift was dependent on 
the great decrease in Texas and Oklahoma, 
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some 4,000,000 head being lost in these two 
states alone. 

By 1920 the center of production had 
passed to the west of the geographic cen- 
ter of the country and was in the vicinity 
of Ellsworth, Kan. Part of this westward 
shift was attributable to the unparalleled 
decreases in all of the New England, 
middle Atlantic, south Atlantic, and east- 
ern Corn Belt states. 


1850-1920 





“Just how much dependence can be 
placed on the census figures for ‘other 
cattle’ as a measure of beef cattle is not 
known,” says the Monthly Letter. “ ‘Other 
cattle’ include that portion of the dairy 
population not actually producing milk at 
the time the census figures are collected. 
Hence dairy bulls, dry cows, young heifers, 
and steers of dairy blood would be in- 
cluded in the list of ‘other cattle,’ while 
many cows of beef breeding that were be- 
ing milked at the time the census-taker 
visited the farm were probably included 
under milk cattle. Since there seems to 
be no way to compensate for these errors, 
the census figures have been taken at face 
value.” 


The accompanying map, lent us by 
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beef-cattle production by decades. 





shows the movement of 


COLOR OF CROSS-BRED CALVES 


J. J. Hooper, of the University of Ken- 
tucky, writing in the Breeder’s Gazette, 


relates the following interesting observa- 
tions: 


“What will be the color and form of a 
cross-bred calf of the Jersey and Holstein- 
Friesian breeds? We have notes on five 
calves of this kind. Five of the calves 
were sired by our Holstein-Friesian herd 
bull that is about half black and white. 
The first calf was out of a high-grade Jer- 
sey cow, a fawn in color. The calf was a 
solid black. The second calf was out of 
a grayish cow, a high-grade Jersey, and 
the calf was solid black. The third calf 
was out of a pure-bred Jersey cow of yel- 
low-fawn, and the calf was marked like 
a Holstein-Friesian. It was half white 
and black. The fourth calf was out of a 
gray-fawn grade Jersey, and the calf was 
black on the body, with white legs. All 
of these grade Jersey cows were almost 
pure-bred, and had no Holstein-Friesian 
blood in them. The fifth calf is out of a 
pure-bred Jersey cow that is a reddish- 
fawn, and the calf is half white and black, 
like a Holstein-Friesian. A grade Hol- 
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stein-Friesian cow that is black, mated 
with a-Jersey bull, produced a solid-black 
calf. 

“Thus it appears that the Jersey color 
is entirely recessive to the Holstein- 
Friesian color, as the fawn did not appear 
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in the calves from Jersey cows and by a 
Holstein-Friesian bull, nor from the re- 
ciprocal cross of a grade Holstein-Friesian 
cow and by a Jersey bull. Half of these 
ealves were solid black, one had a black 
body and white legs, while two were half 
white and black.” 


URGES QUANTITY-BUYING OF 
MEATS 
In the Breeder’s Gazette J. C. Howser, 
of Sanders County, Mont., writes: 


“The chief problem of the live-stock pro- 
ducer today is presented by the reduced 
consumption of meat and dairy products. 
Undoubtedly, if consumers could be in- 
duced to eat as much as they ate in pre- 
war days, prices would at once rise to at 
least a living level. During the past sea- 
son a number of small producers near 
here have been meeting this problem by 
selling direct to consumers. We find that 
we can sell considerably cheaper than the 
retailer, and still make a fair profit over 
the on-foot price of live stock. The reason 
is not altogether because the retailer is a 
profiteer, although some retailers should 
plead guilty to the charge, but rather be- 
cause we escape much of the retailer’s ex- 
pense while losing some of his savings. 
The most important fact is that we:sell 
in much larger quantities to the individual. 
I have in mind one family of two—a black- 
smith and his wife. During the winter of 
1920-21 they bought nearly 500 pounds of 
meat from farmers. Half of that consump- 
tion per capita would mean an unlimited 
market for the feed-lot products of Ameri- 
ean stock farms. Anything that tends to 
bring about an increased use ‘of meat is 
worth considering. 

“My idea is that the stockmen should 
start a ‘buy-a-quarter-of-beef’ or a ‘buy-a- 
hog’ campaign, similar to the ‘buy-a-bale- 
of-cotton’ drive of the early days of the 
World War. People of the northern half 
of the United States should be brought to 
realize that it is easy for the average 
family to use a quarter of beef or 100 
pounds of fresh pork during the winter 
months. Usually all that is needed is to 
keep the mest in the open air, and shel- 
tered from rain. In fact, with the modern 
housewife’s ability to can, preserve, and 
dry meat, it can be done easily at almost 
any time. During the past winter, with 
beef selling at 15 to 35 cents a pound, and 
at higher prices in small cuts, our retailers 
sold quarters of the same grade of grass- 
fattened beef at 12 to 16 cents a pound, 
and to the farmers for even a little less, 


since the same kind of stock on the hoof 
was slow sale at 4 to 5 cents a pound. 

“The saving to the quantity-buying con- 
sumer is too obvious for comment, and all 
concerned should realize how much more 
16-cent beef the average family will use 
than 25-cent meat. We think it would pay 
stockmen to conduct an advertising cam- 
paign to bring before the public the ad- 
vantages of quantity meat-buying, and the 
superiority of meat as a palatable and 
easily assimilated food ; also a little quan- 
tity consumption on the part of the pro- 
ducer would help.” 


FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION OF 
UNITED STATES 

Our foreign-born residents on January 
1, 1920, numbered 13,920,692, or 13.17 per 
cent of the total population (105,710,620) 
found in continental United States on that 
date. This represents an increase of 404,- 
806, or 3 per cent, since 1910. By com- 
parison, the increase during the decade 
from 1900 to 1910 was 3,100,000. For this 
decline the war is, of course, responsible. 

Of the whole number of foreign-born, 
6,493,088, or less than half, were natural- 
ized, 1,223,490 more had taken out their 
first papers, and 5,398,605 were aliens. 
The status of no less than 805,509 persons 
was not ascertained. Arizona of all the 
states had both the largest percentage of 
aliens (78.7) and the smallest percentage 
of naturalized foreign-born residents 
(14.8). At the other end of the scale 
were South Dakota, with only 11.6 per 
cent of aliens, and North Dakota, with 
73.3. per cent of her immigrant inhabitants 
naturalized. 


THREE-FOOTED LOBO MEETS HIS 
MASTER 

How a three-footed lobo wolf, who had 
been preying upon the live stock of the 
country around Carlsbad, New Mexico, for 
ten years, defying all attempts at his cap- 
ture, was at last brought to bay, is told 
us by a visitor to the San Simon Ranch, 
near that town: 


“October 26 a relative of the owners of 
the ranch, riding over the place, discovered 
the wolf about thirty feet away. He 
started in pursuit on his pony, and suc- 
ceeded in roping his leg; but the wolf im- 
mediately bit the rope in two. The rider 
then tied his spur to his ‘hoggin’ rope’ 
and followed the wolf for another mile, 
roping his leg again and lashing him with 
the spur. The wolf, as he ran, would turn 
and show his teeth. Finally a blow from 
the spur stunned him, and the rider dis- 
mounted and cut his throat. The wolf 
measured six feet from tip to tip, and 
was very fat.” 
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CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 


[Mabel Compton] 


HILDREN must have their material evidence. No amount of good wishes could 
. take the place of dolls, and choo-choo cars, and tea sets, and hobby-horses with 
them. Children seem to need Christmas their way—and not many of us would wish 
to make it different. In fact, more than a few of us are amusing and indulging our 
own older child-hearts as well as our children in assisting Santa Claus to do his worst! 
Certainly it is asking too much to expect Bobby, age ten, and Mary Ann, “goin’ on 
seven,” to see through that extraordinary idea that “it is more blessed to give than to 
receive” ! 

But, aside from the children, many of us would like to send some token of remem- 
brance, some greeting of the season, to relatives or friends, and yet feel that we cannot, 
for one reason or another, give the things that we should like to give or that they would 
like to receive. In times past Christmas cards have not always been looked upon with 
the most cordial welcome by those who expected a gift instead. But more and more 
that attitude is changing. Many women who could well afford to give valuable gifts 
are sending simple greetings instead, and giving the amount to the needy or to some 


charitable institution. 


And what of these greetings—usually in the form of good wishes—that we receive? 
What value is attached to them—by sender or recipient? If there is half the power in 
thought that is being preached to us today, we could not receive a more gracious gift, 
nor one of greater value, than the good wishes of another—provided, of course, that 


they are in the heart as well as on paper. 


Enough of them scattered broadcast over the 


world on Christmas Day might be like a breath of “peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


HELPFUL GIFTS 


The country housewife has very much 
the advantage of her city cousins when 
it comes to the question of what to give. 
She does not have to spend weeks, per- 
haps months, planning, making, and buy- 
ing things. From her storeroom and fresh 
country eggs, butter, milk, etc., she cap 
make a host of good things that would be 
a delight to receive. Of course, a basket 
containing a turkey, goose, or pair of 
ducks or chickens, with celery trimmings, 
is never doubtful of a welcome wherever 
it goes. 


A loaf of pressed chicken is a great 
delicacy. The chicken should be boiled 
until perfectly tender, and stripped from 
the bones. It should be well seasoned 
with salt and pepper, and a few drops of 
onion juice if desired. The liquor in the 
pot should be boiled down to about a pint, 
to which should be added a scant table- 
spoonful of gelatine. Do not cook after 
adding gelatine, which should first be dis- 
solved in a few spoonfuls of cold water. 
When the liquor begins to thicken, pour a 
thin layer into a deep, oblong loaf-cake 
pan. Add a layer of chicken. Sprinkle 
over a bit of chopped parsley and finely 
chopped celery, and pour over another 


layer of the thickened liquor. Repeat un- 
til all is used, with a layer of the jelly 
on top. 


A box of fruit cake, or of assorted fancy 
small cakes, or of home-made candies, or 
a set of little plum puddings cooked in in- 
dividual molds, or half-a-dozen tiny jars 
of jelly in a decorated basket, will not last 
very long perhaps, but will be remembered 
long after some more enduring gifts have 
been forgotten by those who are fond of 
such things—and who is not? 


CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


What a gala, holiday atmosphere a few 
Christmas greens will lend to the plainest 
living-room and dining-room! In town we 
want a bit of living green so badly that 
we pay a big price for a single wreath, 
perhaps. Those who have evergreens at 
their very door, with the usual contrari- 
ness of human nature are apt to forget 
how festive and gay they make a house 
look. 

One should remember always to con- 
sider the trees in breaking off twigs and 
branches. Evergreens are of very slow 
growth, a fair-sized Christmas tree repre- 
senting ten or twelve years of growth. It 


is rather too bad—is it not?—to destroy 
them for just a few days’ pleasure. If all 
the.Christmas trees that have been cut for. 
a hundred years could be counted, it would 
make a formidable figure. But enough 
green for a few wreaths and garlands may 
be stripped from the lower branches with- 
out harming the trees. It is well not to 
keep them up too long, however. After a 
while they are faded and dry, begin to 
litter the place, and are good only for 
catching dust. 


CORSETS 


There are, of course, corsets and corsets. 
They may be friend or foe, according to 
the way you select and wear them. Young, 
active, healthy women may just as well do 
without them and never acquire the habit 
of leaning upon them for support, provided 
that other garments are cut and fitted 
with that end in view. Without corsets 
you, cannot wear underwear and skirts 
attached to a waist-band with any degree 
of comfort and neat appearance. Union 
suits, “teddies,” princess slips, straight- 
line, one-piece dresses—these have the 
weight carried from the shoulders and are 
the most satisfactory style of garments for 
the uncorseted figure. 


For the overweight woman, the delicate 
woman with thin, flabby muscles, the 
woman just recovering from childbirth or 
an operation, and for any woman during 
pregnancy, the right kind of corset is con- 
ducive to the health and comfort of the 
wearer. 


From nervous strain and lack of exer- 
cise, many women—in fact, most women— 
have a tendency toward weak abdominal 
muscles, and in consequence sagging abdo- 
minal organs; in the wake of which fol- 
lows a train of such evils as constipation, 
headaches, backaches, sallow complexion, 
and general weakness. Corsets that lift 
up and support, or help to support, the 
abdominal muscles are of benefit as an aid 
in correcting these ailments. Such a cor- 
set should be low, firm, yet very pliant, 
and with lines that draw up and back. 
A good-quality elastic corset, with one of 
the new flexible forms of boning, made to 
order for your individual requirements, or 
at least properly fitted and adjusted, is 
the ideal corset. It is a great mistake to 
encase the body in a tight, heavy, stiff, 
and unyielding corset, which leaves no 
room whatever for the cultivation of nat- 
ural poise and posture, for circulation or 
muscular exercise—the only means of ac- 
quiring muscular strength. Such a remedy 
is certainly “worse than the disease.” 
Wear the right kind of corsets, if you need 
them: and supplement them with exercise. 
Then in time you may not need them at all. 
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UNCOOKED FOODS 


Cooked foods alone would kill us in a 
year, government bulletins tell us. Cook- 
ing causes chemical changes in many foods 
that destroy completely or in part vital 
elements required for our body needs. This 
loss should be made up by a liberal use of 
nuts, raw vegetables, and fruits both fresh 
and dried. 


Nuts are rich in nutritive values, both 
body-building and energy-giving. Fresh 
fruits, taken alone, have an antiseptic 
effect upon the organs of digestion. Mixed 
with other foods—starches and sweets in 
particular—they are likely to cause 
trouble; digestion being delayed by the 
fruit acid, and accompanied by more or 
less fermentation. Citrus fruits (grape- 
fruits, oranges, and lemons) are especially 
desirable for their vitamine content. 
Raisins are a valuable food, highly nutri- 
tious and containing a readily assimilable 
form of iron. The sun-dried cluster raisins, 
containing seeds, are best of all for one 
who is not troubled with a particularly 
delicate stomach. Dates eaten in quan- 
tities serve admirably as food, confection, 
and medicine. Figs and prunes may be 
eaten as they are, or freshened by stand- 
ing overnight in cold water to cover. 

Good old apple pie, apple sauce, apple 
butter, and baked apples, while perfectly 
good food in their way, are not to be com- 
pared in value or wholesomeness with the 
raw apple. It used to be said: “An apple 
a day keeps the doctor away.” But now 
one apple is not enough—that is only a 
beginning. 

If you want to build health, strength, 
energy, endurance—not to mention bright 
eyes and pink cheeks—try for six months 
one daily meal of fruit and nuts. And 
make it a rule to serve a raw salad with 
dinner, whether or not you have a cooked 
vegetable as well. Carrots or turnips, cut 
in thin strips and crisped in cold water, 
are quite palatable. Shredded cabbage 
may be made into many appetizing salads 
besides plain slaw. A delicious combina- 
tion is equal parts of crisp, shredded cab- 
bage and apple, dressed with mayonnaise 
containing a little lemon juice and just a 
trace of sugar. Sprinkle celery seed over 
the salad. 


RECIPES 
Roast Turkey 


After the turkey is cleaned and washed 
inside and out with cold water, fill inside 
with dressing. Have at least a yard of 
fine twine in trussing-needle. Turn wings 
across back, so that the pinions touch. 
Run needle through thick part of wing 
under bone, through body and wing on 
other side; return in same way. but pass- 
ing needle in over bone. Tie firmly, leav- 
ing several inches of twine. Press legs up 
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against body; run needle through thigh, 
body, and second thigh; return, going 
around bone in same way. Tie firmly. 
Run needle through ends of legs; return, 
passing needle through rump. If opening 
is badly torn, one or two stitches may be 
needed ; or, if steel skewers are used, put 
one through wings of fowl and the other 
through opposite thigh. Then wind twine 
in figure 8 from one handle of skewer to 
the other. Rub all over with soft butter, 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Place 
on rack in roasting-pan, and put into very 
hot oven. Baste every 15 minutes. Roast 
3 hours for 8-pound turkey. If bird is very 
large and heavy, cover breast and legs 
with several thicknesses of paper to keep 
from burning. 


Poultry Dressing 


2 cups stale bread 1% tablespoon salt 
1 tablespoon finely cut 14% teaspoon pepper 
onion ¥4 teaspoon paprika 
1 tablespoon drippings Powdered sage if 
1 tablespoon finely cut desired 
parsley 


Soak bread in cold water 5 minutes and 
press out all water. Put drippings and 
onion into pan and cook slowly, stirring 
constantly until onion is tender, but not 
brown. Add bread, parsley, and season- 
ing, and mix well together. 


Giblet Gravy 


Boil neck, gizzard, and wing tips to- 
gether until tender. Pour off excess of 
fat in pan in which poultry has been 
roasted. Add enough stock from the giz- 
zard and neck to make 3 cups of gravy. 
Chop gizzard, liver, and heart, and add; 
add 1 teaspoon finely cut onion, 1 teaspoon 
salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, 2 tablespoons 
flour mixed with a little cold water, and 
boil 3 minutes. 
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Plum Pudding 


% cup chopped suet 1 cup raisins 
1 cup brown sugar 1 cup chopped citron 


1 egg 1 cup chopped nuts 

1 cup milk 1 tablespoon orange 

2 cups flour peel (grated) 

1% teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon cinnamon 

4 teaspoons baking- 1 teaspoon allspice 
powder Y% teaspoon cloves 


Cream sugar, egg, and suet. Add milk 
and flour alternately. Add fruit and flavor- 
ings. Mix well. Pour into greased pud- 
ding-mold and steam 4 hours. Serve with 
foamy sauce. 


LETTER-BOX 


In baking a fruit pie, if the juice flows 
out—which it is very likely to do—you not 
only have a mussed-up oven, a job of clean- 
ing, and a kitchen full of smoke and odors, 
but you have lost the best part of your 
pie. <A little paper funnel sunk in the 
middle of the pie will prevent it all. The 
corner of a clean envelope, torn off in 
rounded shape, is the easiest way of mak- 
ing the funnel. The small end is stuck 
through a slit in the pastry, leaving the 
wide end standing an inch or so above the 
pie. The juice boils up in this, instead of 
spilling over. When the cooking ceases, of 
course the juice drops back.— ‘Mrs. FRISTOE. 


* * * 


What fun my children have making 
gifts for others at Christmas time! The 
spare bedroom is a place of mystery. 
There is a scrap-bag with bits of silks 
and laces and ribbons, lots of crepe paper 
in many colors, gay-flowered cretonne, 
some cardboard and cheap muslin, and lots 
of glue. You’d be surprised at the array 
of lovely boxes, book-covers, lamp-shades, 
candle-shades, dollies, baskets—and the 
squeals of delight that come from behind 
that door!—A. W. S. 





SANTA’S MISTAKE 


[Evaleen Stein] 


sible hurry. The snow was whirling 
down so fast that twice he had lost his 
way trying to find the road to the little 
kingdom of Blanderskettle, which was 
tucked away among great mountains and 
forests between him and a number of other 
countries he must visit before the night 
was past. When at last. he made out the 
sign-post pointing to Blanderskettle, 
Crack! Crack! his long whip went curling 
around the flying legs of the reindeer, who 
broke into an extra-fast gallop, as Santa 
began sorting the Blanderskettle packages 
from his pack, just as the postman begins 
looking over the letters for your street 
when he comes to the corner. Hastily 
bundling them out in his lap, “Here,” he 


GS sibie CLAUS was in the greatest pos- 


said, “is the package for his royal high- 
ness, the young Price Clarion up in yonder 
eastle, and here is’—but never mind 
whose; for he muttered over dozens of 
names to himself as he went on sorting, 
and finally, giving a sigh of relief, ended 
with, “and here is one for little Florian, 
the son of the wood-cutter in the far edge 
of the last Blanderskettle forest.” 

By this time the flying hoofs of the rein- 
deer had carried Santa’s sleigh up, up the 
steep side of a craggy mountain, where 
stood the king’s castle—up, up its lofty 
stone walls to the top of the snowy roof. 
With a hurried “Whoa!” out jumped 
Santa, and, picking up one of the pack- 
ages, he disappeared down a tall chimney. 
In a twinkling he was out and off again, 
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saying to himself as he flew along: “Well, 
well! It isn’t quite fair to take finer 
things to the king’s castle than to other 
folks, but that seems to be what every- 
body expects me to do, and—heigho!—I 
try to satisfy them all as best I can.” And 
old Santa yawned and rubbed his eyes; 
for he was getting very tired and drowsy, 
as he had been traveling for hours and 
hours and gone down—oh well, I have no 
idea how many chimneys, but more than 
you could count in a long time. Neverthe- 
less, he tried to keep awake as well as 
he could, and hurried to all the Blanders- 
kettle homes on his. list—that is, all but 
one; for he had almost forgotten the hut 
of the wood-cutter on the far edge of the 
forest. “Dear me!” said Santa. “There 
is that little Florian. I.wouldn’t disap- 
point him for anything! To be sure, I 
haven’t much for him; but, then, he 
doesn’t expect much.” And, seizing a 
parcel, down the wood-cutter’s chimney 
dashed old sleepy Santa Claus, blinking 
as he went. In another minute he -had 
finished. Crack! sounded the long whip 
again, and the reindeer ran racing over 
the snow to’ the far countries beyond 
Blanderskettle. 

The next morning, while all the good 
children in the kingdom were jumping out 
of bed to peep into their stockings, there 
was a great commotion in the king’s castle. 
For—what do you think?—Santa Claus 
had made a mistake! When young Prince 
Clarion awoke on his down pillows and 
slowly got out of his grand bed, all hung 
with velvet and gold lace, he did not run 
to his stocking, as did the others, but 
glanced at it very coldly; for he had so 
many fine toys and clothes and sweetmeats 
that there was hardly anything else he 
could think of that he wanted. 

But, bless me! when he felt in the silk 
stocking and found only a few red apples 
and barley cakes, and saw, on the hearth 
below, nothing but a pair of wooden shoes 
and a knitted cap of coarse blue wool, in- 
stead of the shiny red boots and white 
squirrel cap and coat he had expected, he 
opened his eyes wide. Then, being a good- 
tempered lad (which he ought to have 
been, seeing he had everything he wanted, 
anyway), he began to laugh. “Ho! Ho! 
Ho!” he cried. “Old Santa seems to have 
played a joke on me! Wouldn’t it be 
ridiculous to be a peasant boy and wear 
things like these?’ And he clapped the 
knitted cap over his yellow curls, thrust 
his bare feet into the wooden shoes, and, 
seizing a red apple in one hand and a bar- 
ley cake in the other, he began to munch 
them and caper about the polished floor 
of his room, shouting with laughter every 
time he tumbled down—which was often 
enough, as, of course, he was quite unused 
to walking in wooden shoes. 


But all his attendants were horrified. 
Soon word was sent to the king that Santa 


Claus had brought nothing to his royal 


highness, Prince Clarion, but gifts suitable 
for a peasant boy; and the king, who was 
proud and haughty, was very angry. At 
once he called in the grand chamberlain 
and all the high officers of the castle, and 
the matter was gravely discussed. Some 
thought Santa had meant to hint that 
Prince Clarion had more fine things than 
he needed; and the king was angrier than 
ever at that, for the prince was the apple 
of his eye. Others said perhaps Santa had 
made a mistake, though no one had ever 
heard of such a thing before; and still 
others suggested that a thief had crept 
into the castle in the night, and stolen 
the prince’s gifts, and left the others in 
their stead. As the king thought this last 
the most likely of the opinions expressed, 
at once he ordered swift riders to gallop 
over all Blanderskettle and search out the 
thief. 

Thud! Thud! Thud! off they plunged 
along the drifted roads, the hoofs of their 
horses sending the snow swirling and fly- 
ing as they went. Through all the towns 
and villages they searched, and through 
all the countryside. But nowhere could 
the thief be found. They were about to 
give up the hunt as hopeless, when sud- 
denly one of them, riding at the far edge 
of the forest where the wood-cutter had 
his hut, caught sight of little Florian 
wearing a coat and cap of fine white 
squirrel fur, of the kind kept for princes, 
a pair of shiny red boots, and playing with 


be punished on Christmas Day, and that, 
anyway, it was a shame to put prisoners 
in a dungeon without giving them a chance 
to say a word for themselves. He stamped 
his feet (and the wooden shoes made a 
great clatter on the castle floor), and de- 
manded that Florian and his father be 
allowed to explain; for Clarion was a fair- 
minded young prince, and wise beyond his 
years. 

The wood-cutter looked at him, with 
tears of gratitude in his eyes, and, when 
he told of the amazement of all of them 
in his hut when Florian found the wonder- 
ful things, he spoke so honestly that no 
one could help but believe him. And then 
the king himself, who had come into the 
hall, began to feel a trifle ashamed of his 
severity and unbent enough to ask how 
far the wood-cutter lived from the castle. 
When he was told, he knew it was quite 
impossible for the poor man, or Florian 
either, to have traveled all that distance 
on foot, and robbed Prince Clarion, and 
reached home before the galloping horse- 
men found them. So, when the Prince be- 
sought him to make some amends to them 
for seizing them as thieves, he commanded 
that the wood-cutter be given a comfort- 
able home near the castle, and that thence- 
forth he should cut wood only in the royal 
forest and for the castle fires; and that on 
Christmas, as a mark of honor, he should 
be supplied with a golden ax to cut the 
Yule log. 

As for Florian, who was still trembling 
from his fright, when he started to take 
off his fine furs and red boots to restore 


a golden ball, which he was tossing up intothem to Prince Clarion, the prince, with 


the bare boughs of the trees and catching 
eagerly as it fell twinkling into his hands 
again. 

“Ah ha!” cried the horseman. “Here is 
the thief!” And, jumping from his horse, 
he pounced upon Florian, who began to 
scream with fright, and swung him up to 
his saddle-bow. And when the wood-cutter, 
hearing Florian’s screams, ran from the 
hut to see what was the matter, Whisk! 
two other of the riders, who had come up, 
seized him and, quickly tying his hands, 
flung him like a bag of meal over the stout 
back of another of their shaggy horses; 
and back they galloped to the king’s castle. 

When they reached this, and Florian 
and his father were taken into the great 
hall, and found themselves about to be 
thrown into the castle dungeon, both were 
almost dead with terror. Meantime Prince 
Clarion had known nothing of the sending 
out of the riders, but had glimpsed them 
from his window as they returned with 
their prisoners; and now he came running 
into the hall as fast as he could in the 
wooden shoes. He was greatly displeased 
that such a fuss had been made about his 
presents, and declared that no one should 


a smile and a royal wave of his hand, 
stopped him. “No, no!” he said quickly. 
“Keep them—they are yours! If Santa 
Claus made a mistake, I will stand by 
him ; for he is a good friend of mine. And 
you shall be my play-fellow, and we will 
play with the golden ball together. Let 
us have a game right now!” And off they 
scampered, both laughing merrily; for 
neither before had had any playmate, so 
both were delighted. 

But the king—who, as I told you, was 
proud and haughty—though he had tried 
to make amends to the wood-cutter, was 
still angry with Santa Claus. He could 
not forgive him for being so careless with 
the gifts of his precious Prince Clarion. 
So he commanded that Santa should no 
longer be allowed to enter the kingdom of 
Blanderskettle, and that the following 
Christmas all the roads thither should be 
earefully watched, and, if they showed so 
much as a single reindeer hoof-mark, the 
watchers should be severely punished. 
When the people grumbled, the king de- 
clared that he himself would see to it that 
their children’s stockings were filled as 
usual. 
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So for a whole year all the finest toy- 
and sweetmeat-makers of Blanderskettle 
were kept busy, by order of the king; and 
on the following Christmas Eve hundreds 
of sleighs set out from the castle loaded 
with things for all the children’s stockings. 

But next morning, what do you suppose? 
All the children of Blanderskettle were 
erying with disappointment! They de- 
clared that the pink sugar apples were in- 
sipid and had not the fine flavor of those 
brought by Santa Claus. Neither did the 
toys suit them; the dolls and drums, they 
said, were nothing like his: and, besides, 
who cared anything for stockings filled 
from just a sleigh drawn by horses, even 
if they were from the king's stable and 
all covered with red harness and silver 
bells? ““No! No! No!” they wailed angrily. 
“We must have Santa Claus and his rein- 
deer back again!” Prince Clarion, too, 


complained as loudly as any of them, till at 
last the king, at his wits’ end, was obliged 
to send messengers to Santa entreating him 
to come again to Blanderskettle. 

And did he come? ‘To be sure he did! 
Being a jolly old soul, he laughed good- 
naturedly when the messengers told their 
errand. “Of course, the children can’t get 
along without me,” he said. “Nobody can. 
So tell them to manage with the king's 
presents this time, and that next year I 
will be around as usual. And give my best 
wishes to that Prince Clarion of yours,” 
he added. “I like him, if I did leave him 
wooden shoes instead of red boots!” And 
old Santa laughed again. 

True to his word, after that Santa Claus 
again regularly visited Blanderskettle, and 
all the children of the kingdom were happy 
once more. 





SEA-GULL SONG 


(Mary C. Davies in Saturday Evening Post) 
My thoughts are mighty sea-gulls, 
Shining out to sea, 
As white and strong as sea-gulls, 
As avid of the sea. 
They rest upon the green waves, 
Then mount up, one by one. 
My thoughts are lordly sea-gulls, 
Lovely in the sun. 


My body stays in bondage 
Upon the shore, I know: 
But lazily float the sea-gulls 
Like great flakes of snow. 
Lazily float the sea-gulls, 
Drifting in the blue. 
My thoughts are bright as sea-gulls, 
Their flight as true. 


They scorn the towns, the shore-line; 
Their home is in the sky; 
They joy to breast the tempest, 
My thoughts, more strong than I. 
Mean household tasks may hold me 
And four walls conquer me, 
But my thoughts are sea-gulls 
Lifting out to sea. 


FRIENDSHIP 
(Sybil Grant in London Times) 
I have so much to thank you for 
At which you may not even guess;- 
Although that does not matter, nor 
Do I give thanks the less; 


A happiness in little things, 
The hope that bids my courage rise 
And passes like a whirr of wings 
Cleaving the sullen skies. 


Because—ah, just that you are you 
And promise you will be my friend, 

I laugh at Time, and work anew 
Henceforth until the end. 


My path is crossed with amber light; 
The loneliness of soul is passed; 

From now there comes no dreamless night; 
My spirit is made fast. 


We may be all the world apart, 

Tossed far amidst that world’s affairs; 
Hiding your friendship in my heart, 

I know that someone cares. 


All this, my friend, you cannot know; 
There is so much I dare not say; 
My heart is far too full, and so— 
I go upon my way. 


TO THE COYOTE 
(Frank B.Linderman in Bunch-Grass and Blue-Joint) 
I uster hate ye once, but now 
I’ve weakened some, an’ wonder how 
Ye live on airth that’s ditched an’ fenced. 
An’ lately, somehow, I’ve commenced 
To like ye. 


I uster think ye devil’s spawn, 
But dang it, all my hate is gone. 
I watch ye prowl an’ win yer bets 
Agin the traps a nester sets 

To ketch ye. 


Once I practiced ornery traits, 

An’ tempted ye with p’isoned baits; 
But if ye’d trust me, an’ forgit, 

I’d make the play all even jit, 

An’ feed ye. 


It took a time for me to see 
What’s gittin’ you has landed me: 
Yer tribe, like mine, is gittin’ few. 
So let’s forgit; an’ here’s to you, 
Ol’-timer! 


If I could, [’d turn the days 

Back to wilder border ways; 

Then we'd roake our treaty strong, 
An’ try our best to git along, 
Dog-gone ye! 





THE SPICE-BOX 


Outdoing Einstein—An Irishman was 
handling dynamite in a quarry. He let a 
stick drop, and the whole box went up, 
taking Mike with it. The quarry boss 
came around later and said to another 
Irishman: 

“Where is Mike?” 

“He’s gone,” replied Pat. 

“When will he be back?” asked the boss. 

“Well,” replied Pat, “if he comes back 
as fast as he went. he’ll be back yester- 
day.”—O. E. R. Bulletin. 


Cited for Valor—The swain and his 
swainess had just encountered a bulldog 
that looked as if he might shake a mean 
lower jaw. 

“Why, Percy,’ she exclaimed as he 
started a strategie retreat, “you always 
swore you would face death for me.” 

“T would,” he flung back over his 
shoulder, “but that darn dog ain’t dead.” 
—American Legion Weekly. 


Easily Explained.—The man who ran 
the elevator of the sky-scraper was talking 
to a passenger. 

“The judge certainly did soak him,” he 
said. “He sentenced him to three years 
and ten days. Now, I understand the three 

years all right; but what the ten days 
were for I’d like to know.” 

“That was the war-tax,” said a quiet 
citizen who got aboard at the tenth floor.— 
Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


Better Manners. — Walter—‘“Papa, the 
vicar was here to lunch today.” 

Father—‘What did he talk about, 
Walter?” 

Walter—‘Oh, he swore about mother’s 
cooking, just the same as you do; only he 
put his hands over his eyes.”—London 
Answers. 


Not in the Market. 
bage-man is here, sor.” 
Professor (absent-mindedly )—“My! my! 


Tell him we-don’t want any today.’— 
Princeton Tiger. 





Maggie—‘‘The gar- 


What He Said—The Sunday-school 
teacher was talking to her class about 
Solomon and his wisdom. 

“When the Queen of Sheba came and 
laid jewels and fine raiment before Solo- 
mon, what did he say?” she asked pres- 
ently. 

One small girl, who evidently had expe- 
rience in such matters, replied promptly: 
“’Ow much d’yer want for the lot?”— 
Evening News (London). 





Correet.—School-Teacher (to little boy) 
—‘If a farmer raises 3,700 bushels of 
wheat and sells it for $2.50 per bushel, 
what will he get?’ 


Little Boy—“An automobile.”—Western 
Christian Advocate. 


Ready and Willing. — Magistrate — 
“Can’t this case be settled out of court?” 

Mulligan—‘‘Sure, sure; that’s what we 
were trying to do, your honor, when the 
police interfered.”—United Presbyterian. 


December, 1921 


COMMISSION MEN TO TEST VALIDITY OF 
REGISTRATION ACT 


IVE-STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS operating at 
L stock-yards, required to register with the Department of 
Agriculture under the provisions of the Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act, are preparing to resist the application of this act to them. 
A bill in equity has been filed in the United States District Court 
at Chicago, asking for a restraining order directed against prose- 
cution for recovery of forfeitures for failure to register, and 
petition has also been made for an interlocutory injunction, sus- 
pending the enforcement of the act. The action taken in Chicago 
is virtually a suit on behalf of all the live-stock commission) in- 
terests of the country to test the constitutionality of the law. 
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Germany Takes Australasian Wool 
A large contract has been signed between German textile 
manufacturers and Australian and New Zealand woolgrowers, - 
the Germans to take wool and return finished products. 


Subsidy for Australian Meat-Exporters 
A subsidy of one farthing (about one-half cent) a pound on 
meat shipped from Australia is to be asked of the British govern- 
ment by the government of that commonwealth. If the request 
is granted, the Australian government plans to reduce ocean 
freight rates by a corresponding amount through a subsidy to 
ship-owners. Australian meat-producers are complaining that 


they now find it unprofitable to export meat, owing to excessive 
ocean rates. 







The Stock Yards National Bank ana 
The Denver Cattle Loan Company 
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The Denver Union Stock Yards for Your Convenience 
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Wilson’s Certified Bacon adds tempting 


flavor to your morning meal 


END your family forth with the cheerand 
vigor of a breakfast bettered by the lus- 
cious flavor of Wilson’s Certified Bacon. By 
its even distribution of fat and lean, its tempt- 
ing aroma and appetizing taste, this bacon 
gives the nourishment and satisfaction 
needed in the morning meal. Whether you 
get your Certified Bacon by the piece or the 
ready-sliced one-pound cartons, you may be 
sure it was selected and handled with the 
care and respect which your mother would 
show toward a food prepared especially for 
your delight. 


Tell your dealer you want Wilson’s Certi- 
fied Bacon and Certified Ham. In case he 
doesn’t have them, please write us and we'll 


see that he is supplied at once. 


“WILSON’S MEAT 
COOKERY” -—our book on r\ i f 
the economical buying and wank ‘ 
cooking of meats—free on ‘me WILSON 3 aed _— 
request. Address Dept. 935, —: “w 

Wilson & Co., Chicago. CHICAGO 
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USE 


O. M. FRANKLIN 
BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 





(The Original Kansas Germ-Free Vaccine, Made by the Originator) 
and 


SAVE THE CALVES FROM BLACKLEG 


Permanent immunization with one dose and one handling of the calf. The one that 
protects EVERY CALF EVERY TIME. 


The following letter from G. A. Bloom & Son, prominent Hereford breeders of La 
Plata, Mo., is one of the many received in testimony of unilorm results: 







La Plata, Mo., October 28,°1921. 
THE KANSAS BLACKLEG SERUM COMPANY, 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your inquiry regarding our experience 
with your DR. O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN, will 
say that we have used several other kinds of vaccine, but always had 
a few losses. One year we lost twenty-two head of calves and twelve 
yearlings that had received two shots each. 

We have used your vaccine for five successive years, with 100 
per cent results, and we would not consider using any other as long 
as it is possible for us to obtain yours. 

Thanking you for the good service you have given us, and wish- 
ing you continued success, we remain, 

Yours very truly, 















G. A. BLOOM & SON. 


PRICE 25c¢ PER DOSE 


THIS TRADE MARK ON EVERY BOTTLE 





At 40 cents per dose we issue a written Guarantee against loss from Blackleg. Comes 
ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45, and 90-dose bottles. 


Our special Syringe, $3.00. Free booklet on request. Order through our local agent or 
from our nearest office. 
THE 


Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 
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